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FARM ARCHITECTURE. 


By E. C. GARDNER. 


Treats of Farm Houses and Barns 
(Divided into two classes,) 
Those Already Built, Those which are to be Built. 


He shows how the old-fashioned houses may be improved in various 
ways at small trouble and expense, and gives valuable sug- 
gestions for the building of modern houses which 
will be comfortable and cheerful. 
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tice, can become a ready and efficient book-keeper. An explanation of the general 
principles of accounts, debit and credit, and their classes, occupies the first three 
chapters. Then follows an explanation of the uses of the day book, journal and 
ledger, and the student is instructed how to post, to make a trial balance. how to 
close the entries in a ledger at the end of a year, and to makea balance shee:. Not 
the least valuable chapter is that which explains the uses of the invoice book, sales 
book, cash book, deposit pass book, bank check book, settlement journal, commis- 
sion sales book, account current book, bill book, petty expense book, order book 
and pay roll tally book. The way to keep the journal of Mr. Geer’s invention is 
explained in such a manner that any one who studies the chapter may be able to 
put it in practice. The keeping of books for partnerships and corporations is ex- 
haustively explained. A chapter on negotiable paper presents, concisely, all that a 
business man needs to know about it. A remarkablechapter is one on the keeping 
of accounts by executors, administratots, trustees and assignees. 
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PROF. 


Baking Powder 


In Bottles with Wide Mouths to admit a Spoon, 


restores to the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are removed 
with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other Baking 
Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than any 
other powder. 


It is recommended and used by leading physicians and chemists, 
and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 


Teacher of Cooking. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. I have 
tested it enous and have never failed to get good results when the 
directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in the mar- 
ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommending it to 
my cooking classes, and to my friends a, 

LICE A. GEDDES. 


22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


From MARION HARLAND, 
The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Horsford to the 
housekeepers of America. They deserve as honorable a place in the 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Phosphate in the family medi- 
cine-chest. MARION HARLAND. 


From MISS PARLOA, 
Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect success, for 
Bread, Biscuit and Cake. - M. PARLOA. 


No other Baking Powder ever received such high commendation 
from eminent authorities. 

We use no Cream of Tartar or Alum. 

There is no other powder like ours. 

Beware of misrep tation and false statements made by rival 
manufacturers. 


Horsford’s Baking Powder is for Sale by all Grocers. Try it. 


The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
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HOUSEKE 


A FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Conducted in the Enterests of the Wigher Hite of the Wousehold. 


Title Copyright 1884. Contents Copyright 1885. Exchanges are invited to extract, on giving proper credit. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MODEL HOMES FOR MODEL HOUSEKEEPING. 
Ill. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Homes AND How Tro MAKE TueM,” “HomMEs AND ALL AbouT 
TueM,” “ILLustRATED Homes,” “TOME INTERIORS,” 
“THe House THAT JILL Bui,” Ere. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A VIGOROUS BRANCH. 

ITH such incentives to enterprise it 
would have been strange if Don 
had failed to do his “level best,” 
and it also behooved Mrs. Don, 
“that was to be,” to use her best 
endeavor to prove to her prospec- 
tive father-in-law that their cottage 


was wisely planned. Mr. Wynne, | 
the elder, had expressed (an unfav- | 
orable opinion of it, but before 


doing so he should have reflected 

that there are two grand divis- 
ions of meritorious house plans, the personal and the general, 
and that they are to be judged from different standpoints. Of 
the latter we have only to ask, is it well adapted to the average 
use of the average housekeeper of the particular grade to which it 
belongs? Is it arranged to meet the needs of the ordinary family 
living in the ordinary manner? If it was to be occupied by a dozen 
different families, would, at least, seven of the twelve find it satis- 
factory and be sorry to leave it? And, if it were to be sold at pub- 


lic auction, would a shrewd dealer in real estate expect to find | 


without difficulty a purchaser at a price near its first cost? These 
things and many more should be required of a model house on 
general principles. From the personal or specific standpoint the 
plan that promises to fulfil them is a failure. The model plan, 


from this standpoint, must xo¢ be well adapted to the average | ize and economy. ‘There must be one large room that would hold 


housekeeper. On the contrary, it is sure to be wholly unsatisfac- 


tory to at least seven out of the twelve and scarcely more than | 
tolerable to four of the remaining five. When the dreaded auction | 


day arrives it will, in all probability, be sold for a moderate fraction | \henever there was an attack of histrionic fever in the house. 


of its first cost. All these things are to be expected of the house 
that is a model from the other point of view, and for the most 


tastes and characteristics of the one particular family for whom it 


was planned. If there ever was or ever will be another family of | 


the same tastes and characteristics, their chance of finding this 
house and wishing to buy it would be too remote to be considered. 


the more perfectly will it be enjoyed by its owner and the greater 
will be the dissatisfaction of all the other housekeepers in the 


and the hammer. Especially will the ordinary tenant be unable to 
sce a single good thing in the house while it is unfurnished, or after 
the fittings, that were almost as much a part of the design as the 


* This series of papers will treat of various kinds of home-buildings,—for those | ~ , . 
‘ | windows were filled wholly with colored glass, some had borders 


intending to be occupied by the Man of Work and by the Man of Wealth, and the 
usual intervening grades, with illustrations of each. 
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essential substance, have been removed. Such individual houses 
resemble complicated and skilfully devised machines,—to one ignor- 
ant of their use or management they are incomprehensible and, 
when set in motion, impress the beholder with ignorant wonder 
and, possibly, admiration. 

Mrs. Don had in her own mind a clear and altogether charming 
picture of what her home should be when it was finished and fur- 
nished. At the same time she felt the impossibility of making her 
vision clear to the practical, sensible and commonplace perceptions 
of her husband’s father. So she took him at his word and, with 
the other member of the partnership, arranged the planning and 
furnishing to suit herself and her notions of housekeeping, rather 
than his. The result, therefore, was a model home of the second 
variety; a model of independence of conventional rules and of 
special fitness to individual tastes that ought to distinguish houses 
built as permanent homes for those who build them. In each, the 
disregard of popular or average merits is a chief excellence, the 
most serious fault being a lack of fitness, to the needs of the owner. 

Now, it follows, as a matter of course, that the only value of such 
plans for purposes of study consists in the concrete illustration 
of how one particular house was adapted to one particular family. 
In this instance the limitation of cost was the first condition, but 
this is so common it can hardly be called “special.” The family 


| was small, not more than two or three,—for the present, at least,— 
| and they would keep but one servant. They were exceedingly 


fond of private theatricals. Their income was moderate and would 
not admit even the appearance of an expensive style of living. 
But their tastes were cultivated and, if not extravagant, refined 
and elegant. So their home must have a general air of quietness 
and simplicity. There were, as yet, no subdivisions in the family 
circle that would require different rooms for their social accom- 
modation. To meet these various conditions which, by the rule 
of permutation, might be expected to exist in the same combina- 
tion and degree in one out of several thousands of families, the 
house must be low, broad and square. ‘This would give humility, 


at least seventy-five people comfortably seated, and adjacent to 
this a room of sufficient size and suitable equipment to serve as 


a private stage, with space for scenery and other accessories, 


Obviously it would be impracticable to set apart two rooms for 


, : Ricci | these occasions. The large room, theretore, would be the univer- 
simple reason in the world,—it was finely adapted to the individual 


sal living room,—a compound of parlor, sitting-room, music-room, 
reception-room, hall and auditorium,—and the room which, on 
dramatic occasions, was the stage would, in the humdrum use 
of actual life, be nothing more nor less than a very bright, cheerful 


| dining-room. The staircase that comes plumply down into the 


The more marked the individuality of the original owner, the more | large living room must have, at the lower landing, a balcony for the 


widely will the special model house differ from the average model; | 


orchestra, which, in a private parlor, could not well be in front of 
the stage. By these arrangements one of the marked special re- 


| quirements of the family were fulfilled. For individual tastes in 
world, and the greater will be its “shrinkage” under the red flag | 


other directions no law or rule could be given. 
There were scarcely two windows in the house of the same size, 
but this was not the result of a capricious fancy for variety; it was 


| because there were no two rooms that required the same amount 


of light or commanded the same breadth of view. Some of the 


of color, with clear plate in the center, so that, looking through 
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them, one felt, at first, a doubt as to whether he was looking at a 
painted landscape in a frame of luminous glass or simply looking 
out of the window. There is nothing inconsistent with close 
economy in such use of colored glass, for it costs no more than 
good, common clear glass, especially if it is bought directly from 
the manufacturers, and there is no limit to the variety of hues that 
may be obtained. Indeed, this glass has become so common in 
cottages that it hardly deserves the name “cathedral” by which it 
is known, and there is danger of its falling into disrepute by “ going 
out of fashion,” a fatal process which would, of course, make it vul- 


gar and inartistic at once. All the same, fashion or not, this color- 
ing of light is beautiful and it always will be beautiful as long as 
the glories of the New Jerusalem are shadowed forth in the kind- 
ling rays of the setting sun and we have eyes to see them. It is 
true that the tints and combinations selected and arranged by the 
average house and sign painter, the interior decorator, or even the 
omniscient architect, are not as infallibly beautiful and harmonious 
as are 
“Those hues that mark the sun’s decline,” 


but it is better to use color freely, even if we do sometimes strike a 


FRONT ELEVATION OF THE FOUR IN ONE. 


SEKEEPING, 


provision there is no doubt that stylish rugs for hard wood floox 
would have cost quite as much as good carpets in addition to th 
extra cost of the floors ; still, rugs that are not so stylish—accord 
ing to the dealer and other self-constituted authorities on th 
subject of style—can be made at moderate cost from remnants oj 
common Carpeting, even ingrain, trimmed with appropriate borders. 

The wood work about the doors and windows was so simple that 
the builder protested and actually offered, at his own expense, ty 
mold the flat surfaces, introduce “ corner blocks ” and add half q« 


inch to the width of the casings. 


He feared that he would damage 
his reputation by putting up such extremely cheap and simple 


work. But Mrs. Don was inexorable. She had resolved that not 
one dollar should be spent for unnecessary wood finish, and it was 
certain that nothing which they could afford to pay for, much less 
any improvement that the builder would make gratuitously could, 
by any stretch of artistic definition, be called decorative or orna- 
mental. ‘Therefore she would save every dollar that could be saved 
in this direction in order to have something more to spend upon 
such things as would really add to the beauty of the home. A 
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PONTRY, 


discord, than to dare nothing outside of plain white through fear of | 


what some troublesome art critic will say of our crude taste. It is 
better to be crude, even “loud,” than to be cold and lifeless as an 
iceberg. 

The floors were smooth and _bare, partly because Mrs. Don was 
fond of small dancing parties, partly because they are cleaner than 
carpets. They cost a trifle more than rougher, softer ones, yet the 
difference was less than the first cost of carpets and for rugs,— | 
well, to tell the whole truth, the young housekeeper had reason to | 
suppose that some of her wedding presents would be in the form | 
of useful furniture, and, as it was clear that rugs would be needed, 
she hoped there would be one or two among the matrimonial offer- 
ings. Of course this was a mercenary calculation and never would 
have been entertained fora moment if she had not been openly | 


| stairs, must be papered. 
| have them decorated to my satisfaction, but rather than wait till we 


single painted door panei or a brass sconce upon the wall, would 
be of more value than many machine moldings. 

““ No beads nor chamfers ?” inquired the builder in blank amaze- 
| ment. 

“No, no; not one. 
sharpness of the corners taken off by sandpaper.” 

“No natural woods ?” 


Perfectly flat, square casings, with only the 


“None. Simple painted pine.” 

“Nothing but paint! And paper, too?” 

“Yes, and paper, too, down stairs. The bed-rooms shall have 
good, honest oil paint on the walls, but the main rooms, down 
I would prefer paint if I could afford to 


can afford that I shall paper them.” 
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“The ceilings as well as the walls, | suppose ?” 

“No, indeed! I would rather have the roughest plastering or 
the cheapest whitewash colored blue, that ever was made, than 
paper. I don’t object to a bandbox lined with fancy paper, but | 
do positively refuse to turn our house into a pasteboard box, with 
nothing inside but the cheapest, frailest, most destructible of all 
manufactured material. It only remains to paper the floors, put 
oiled paper imitation stained glass into the windows, and have imi- 


tiation tiles of the same material. Probably some enterprising | 


ELEVATION. 


genius will invent paper tiles warranted fire-proof before long, but | 
at present I prefer Don’s plan for a simple brick arch without a 


sign of pretence or cheap display.” 

It really is surprising to see how far a little common sense and a 
liberal supply of good taste will go toward compensating for a lack 
of money. Ina cheap house, the right use of color alone will work 
results incredible to one who is unaccustomed to anything beyond the 


plain white walls or the conventional treatment of finish and furni- | 
ture to which he has always been accustomed. The numerous styles | 


(0) 


ORCHESTRA BALCONY. 


of textile fabrics available for draperies are another endless source | 
of interest and variety. This also extends to the furniture, which, | 


instead of being in “ sets,”—half a dozen chairs exactly alike, with 
the big and little rocker and sofa as nearly alike as it is possible to 
make them,—can be found in every grade of cost and endless forms 
and colors. It is needless to say, after what has already been inti- 
mated, that all the new furniture for this model house was bought 


in answer to the requirements of actual use. Don even went so far | 
as to urge that one easy chair would be all they should need to be- | 
| such work, but it is a great mistake to make a wide distinction be- 


gin with, provided it was of good width, and if there were two more 
chairs in the dining-room as a sort of reserved resource for callers, 


Undoubtedly this is the one true and natural way of furnishing a 
home; that is, to buy from time to time, a new chair, table, cabinet, 
tea set, pitcher, lamp, rug, or picture, when their need is genuinely 


| felt,—and not before. To furnish for the sake of furnishing has 
| much the same effect as talking for the sake of talk. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MISSIONARY WORK, 
Before the glory of the autumnal colors had begun to fade, Mr. 


| and Mrs. Don took possession of their new home as gracefully and 


naturally as the birds of spring establish themselves in the apple 
boughs and the swinging tops of the elms and maples. It would 
be extremely interesting, and perhaps, profitable, to follow this 


| model pair in their model home, through the details of setting their 


home in order and its equipment for the life journey. Delightful 


| as this experience is, which, in all its freshness, can never come 


but once, its fuller description must, in this case, be passed over. 
That the house was set in order and fully equipped must be taken 
for granted, and it would be fair to assume that Mrs. Don found 
great satisfaction in her own house, because, for one thing, she 
chose to “do her own work” during the greater part of the year, 
even to getting breakfast in winter, and because she discovered, 


| before two years had passed, that the world was full of people who 


Don’s FIRE PLACE, 


had no homes of their own and ought to have them, who would be 
better and happier if the homes in which they were compelled to 


| live could be improved. Her missionary fever did not take the 


most common form of that amiable and helpful disorder; she did 


| not attempt to extend her influence over unlimited and remote 


regions, but chose, rather, more private and personal endeavor; to 
cultivate fields that were within her reach, whose nature and cir- 
cumstances she understood by actual inspection and from which 
she might hope for the return, some thirty, some sixty, some an 
hundred fold. Even for such modest home missionary work capital 
would be necessary, and her first step was to enlist the sympathy 
of Mr. Wynne, the elder, in behalf of certain of his employés. His 
business having fortunately reached that stage of success when it 
was no longer necessary to devote to it his entire capital, he was 
ready to make outside investments, not to speculate,—he never 
speculated,—but to make investments that would bring righteous 
interest. Therefore, when his daughter-in-law laid before him her 
plans for helping certain of his faithful subordinates to pleasant 
homes, as a philanthropic scheme, he assented at once, provided 
the houses she would have him build would yield a reasonable 
interest upon their actual cost. 

“It may seem to you,” said he, “an unworthy, selfish view of 


tween what we call our ‘charities’ and our business. The former 
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ought to be conducted on business principles which include making 
them ‘pay,’ and our business ought to be controlled with a sympa- 
thetic regard for the welfare of others. I once knewa business 
man who claimed that the text affirming the impossibility of serv- 
ing God and Mammon was authority for keeping everything but 
‘business’ out of business affairs and, while it was eminently proper 
to set apart certain times and seasons and places for Divine wor- 
ship, it was equally important that moral considerations should have 
no part in business transaction. We should, indeed, be honest he 


Fronr ELEVATION OF THE FOREMAN’S HOUSE. 


allowed, but purely on business grounds, not for righteousness’ sake. 
For my part, I have little faith in the philanthropy of men who do 
not aim to make all their work helpful to the world at large, or with 
whomsoever they have business dealings, as well as to themselves 
and their immediate families and associates. I have no faith in 
the works or professions of men who give outright large sums of 
money for purposes called charitable, but refuse to make invest- 
ments that would lead more or less directly to the comfort and en- 


couragement of others, unless they can secure for themselves a | 


high rate of interest for such investments. ‘The gifts to the poor 
most likely to be accepted as loans to the Lord, are just, kind and 
helpful opportunities, not money or ‘free institutions.’ I am well 
aware that good, cheap tenements are poor property from the 
purely business stand point and as ordinarily built and managed, 
but I am not anxious to increase my contributions for the benefit of 
remote beneficiaries by exacting a higher rent from tenants near 
home who would be better and happier in good houses than in poor 
ones. Do you know any such?” 

Mrs. Don assured him that she knew personally several families 
who would be glad to pay a reasonable rent for simple cottages. 
They could not afford to build them for themselves, much less 
could they afford such high rents as would pay for the homes out- 
right ina dozen years and still leave them homeless. There was 
one of the foremen in the mill, and the foreman had a brother, like 
himself, both of whom, with their families, were worthy of pleasant, 
attractive homes. 

“We cannot,” said Mr. Wynne, “in such houses, afford to con- 
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for the occasional guest to which every well ordered householder. 

especially if country born and bred—feels fairly entitled. To pu: 
these four, five or six rooms into the most convenient, economica!. 
but tasteful form, is the substance of the problem of cheap ten 

ments of the better class. The two houses for the foreman and his 
brother will be substantially alike in plan and, while we will vary 
the exterior appearance somewhat, we will not attempt any strikiny 
or fanciful display: that would defeat our object. They must stan! 
on.small, separate lots, and cannot, therefore, be in any thick], 
settled part of the city, for we must find land for them that can b 

bought for two cents a square foot. The cottages, if we build thre. 
| of each kind, must not cost over one dollar and a half a square foo', 
not measuring the porches. I say ‘szwzs¢ not’ because the cost cai 
be kept within fixed limits if we are resolved that it shall be. W. 
cannot, indeed, compel the builders, at the point of the bayonet, t 

take a contract at our figures, but we can practically cut our house, 
according to our appropriations. Doubtless these two men, an 

others like them, would be glad to own their own homes some time : 
so, if you think well of it, we will make an arrangement with the: 

by which, while paying us a moderate rent, they shall be gradually 
paying for the house, reducing the rent year by year till it become- 
nothing and the house belongs to the tenant who will be a tena: 

no longer, but the actual owner. I say ‘we,’” continued M). 
Wynne, “because, while I expect to furnish the capital, I expect 
you to be the active partner in the business. Neither Don nor | 


have time for it and it must be, to some extent, a labor of love. 


And now, that we have arranged matters to our satisfaction so fa: 
I would like to go a step farther and make the experiment of provid 
ing for still another class,—the people who would not live in hous. 
of their own if they could, who choose to be where people are thick 
est and who, above all things, must ‘keep up appearances.’ Keep 


j 
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sult the special taste of any particular tenant, because they are | 
liable to change, but we can provide for comfortable, healthful | 
living. There are certain general conditions that will exist | 
in all cases. When the mistress of the house does the work 
with her own hands, the first requirement is that the house shall 
be compact, that useless room in the shape of long passages 
and unused halls shall be avoided. Front stairs for show are 
worse than useless; their care is an added burden and they entail 
extra cost in building and furnishing, for if not neatly built and 
kept in good order they are conspicuous signs of untidiness. I | 
suppose the average American citizen of moderate means—I don’t | 
like to call him ‘ workingman,’ we are all workingmen, or ought to 

be—prefers a home of three rooms on the ground floor, or, what is 

more to the purpose, his wife prefers it. Then he wants one bed- | 
room for his own use, one or more for his children, according to | 


PLAN OF THE FOREMAN’S House. 


ing up appearances by false means is doubtless a prolific cause of 
mischief in the world, but there are multitudes in whom it works, if 


| not for actual salvation, as a safeguard and barrier against de- 


generation and ultimate failure. To such, a respectable appear- 
ance in the eyes of the rest of the world is a sort of moral tonic. 
Even if they are well aware that their plumes are known to be bor- 
rowed, their horses hired and their houses held from month to 


| month, they are really more reliable members of society, bette: 


neighbors and more likely to be upright in their dealings than they 
would be if obliged to be strictly candid and unreserved as regards 
externals, if obliged to stand before the world for precisely what 
they are worth. I have learned one thing; in our missionary 
work, it is better to try to help people in the line of their own 


_ tastes and tendencies rather than by too closely following our 
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own. Unless proffered aid results in co-operation, it is of little 
alue. What I would like to do, is to apply this principle to 
the cheap, modern tenement block. Not, by any means, to neglect 
the weightier matters of safety and cleanliness, but to add to these 
| moderate degree of comeliness and harmless display. There are 
exceptions to all rules, but I should expect a family, moving from 
one of the common, bald, bare, cheerless blocks that disfigure and 
-heapen so many towns and cities, to a block no larger, perhaps, 


House OF THE FOREMAN’S BROTHER. 


nor more convenient, but of more dignified and prepossessing 
external appearance, would inevitably be inspired with an ambition 
‘o improve their condition in other respects, they would feel that 
their responsibility was enlarged and would incline to be more 
industrious and law abiding. 

There is, without doubt, room for great improvement in the do- 
mestic economy of the great mass of housekeepers, some of which 


would be promoted by radical changes in the arrangement and con- | 


| 


“Pore. 


si 
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“PARLOR. 


Poon, 


PLAN OF THE BROTHER'S House. 
struction of these tenements, but we must not attempt all reforms 
atonce. If we succeed in making an interesting and dignified ex- 
terior it will be one point gained. By building several houses in 


one,—that is, a ‘block,’—there are possibilities in the way of ex- | 


ternal adornment that would be out of the reach of single cottages, 
on which the proportional expense would be much greater. 

There is yet another field into which we have not entered. The 
broadest field for reform in the line of philanthropic building lies 


where the broadest ground for all reform lies,—at the foundation. 
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| To relieve from actual suffering, danger and the miserable sur- 
roundings that tend directly to develop disease and vice, is of 
infinitely more importance than merely raising by a few degrees 
the condition of those who, for themselves, have already begun to 
climb up the golden stairs of civilization. ‘The building of habita- 
tions for the very poor, who would scarcely know what use to make 
of more than two rooms, and yet to whom physical and moral health 
is just as important as to the more fortunate, must be taken up by 


| some of us, but, perhaps, we have laid out enough for the present.” 


—E. C. Gardner. 


[The next paper will contain some cottages, exceedingly sinple 
and modest ; and a subject for reconstruction both in its original 
and in its reconstructed state.) 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 


A “Canned Goods ™ bill has been before the New York legisla- 


| ture, upon which Governor Hill commented interestingly. He 


says: “It would seem that everything that we eat is adulterated. 
In hearing testimony about the Canned Goods bill, for instance, 
all kinds of imposture and deceit of customers were brought to my 
attention. This adulteration of groceries is becoming a national 
| evil; one that we shall have to adopt severe measures to check. 
France is an elysium for those who desire to buy pure articles 
| when they go to the grocery. The French government have taken 
extraordinary steps to protect the people, steps that perhaps could 
not be taken in this country, but the object has been accomplished. 
When you buy pepper in France you know that you are getting 
pepper and not some weak adulteration of it; and so it is with all 
| other articles. One of the measures of the French government 
| to check adulteration which has proved successful is a law which 
| compels every grocer when convicted of the crime to place a large 
| placard in his store window and keep it there for a year, with the 
| words inscribed upon it, ‘Convicted of ‘Adulteration.’” 
| Some curious facts were revealed by the packers of canned 
| goods in private conversation. “You would not think the parings 
| and cores of apples of any use, would you?” said one of the pack- 
| ers toa friend. He then continued: * Well, a fruit packing estab- 
| lishment makes use of everything; like the pork-packing factories, 
| which save everything except the pig’s grunt. When we are pack- 
| ing and drying apples we have tons and tons of parings and cores. 
These we sell to the makers of jelly. All kinds of jellies are made 
of the material. Every bit of it is apple with some essence in it. 
But that is not the sole use of apple parings. Occasionally we 
keep them so long that they cannot be converted into jelly. 
Then we sell them to the makers of strained honey. All the 
‘strained honey’ that you see in the market is made of it. 


“EATING BEFORE SLEEPING.” 

Dr. R. M. Hodges once read a paper before the Boston Society 
for Medical improvement, in which he touched on this question 
upon which doctors disagree, and said: “ It is a common impres- 
sion that to take food immediately before going to bed and to sleep 
is unwise. Such a suggestion is answered by a reminder that the 
instinct of animals prompts them to sleep as soon as they have 
eaten; and in summer an after-dinner nap, especially when that 
meal is taken at midday, is a luxury indulged in by many. If the or- 
dinary hour of the evening meal is six or seven o'clock, and of the 
first morning meal seven or eight o'clock, an interval of twelve 
hours, or more, elapses without food and for persons whose nutri- 
tion is at fault this is altogether too longa period for fasting. ‘That 
such an interval without food is permitted explains many a restless 
night, and much of the head and backache, and the languid, half- 
rested condition on rising, which is accompanied by no appetite for 
| breakfast. This meal itself often dissipates these sensations. It 
| is, therefore, desirable, if not essential, when nutriment is to be 
| crowded, that the last thing before going to bed should be the tak- 
ing of food. Sleeplessness is often caused by starvation, and a 
tumbler of milk, if drank in the middle of the night, will often put 
people to sleep when hypnotics would fail of their purpose. Food 
before rising is an equally important expedient. It supplies strength 
for bathing and dressing, laborious and wearisome tasks for the 


| underfed, and is a better morning ‘ pick-me-up’ than any ‘ tonic.’ ” 
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TOM AND SALLY. 


How THEY LOVED AND LiveD A LIFE WorRTH THE LIVING. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SOME INTERESTING PARTICULARS ABOUT BEING INVITED OUT TO TEA, 


held a council of two over the obtrusive fact 


tions to tea, and had not, owing to their 
narrow quarters, returned any of these hos- 


r pitalities, which naturally disturbed them, 
y since they shared the peculiar traits of their race 
a and position; and whoever has deeply studied 


of its chief instincts is to return every gift with 
interest. You cannot share the overflowing 
abundance of your garden, even with a neigh- 
bor, without receiving a well measured return 
in quantity, if not in kind. 


or something,” said Sally to Tom, one bright 
evening in June, as they walked home in the 
moonlight from Thursday evening meeting. 

“Well,” replied he, “ask anybody you want 
to, dear. 1 like company.” 

*O—h!” said Sally. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked. 

“The matter! you speak as if it was the slightest thing in the 
world to have company. whereas it’s a great bother and anxiety.” 

“Is it? Then don't have ‘em.” 


Goo1 


N the course of that summer Tom and Sally | 


that they had accepted a good many invita- | 


New England character is well aware that one | 


“We ought to ask some people here to tea | 


“Tom! why, we must return our invitations, we’ve had so many.” | 
“So I thought; but if it’s going to vex and bore you, Sally, it | 


had better never be done.” 

“But it must, dear, and I want to talk it over. 
be troublesome, but it has to be done, and the two things to settle 
are who to ask and what to give them?” 

“ Why, ask everybody who has asked us.” 

“That is about fifteen people to whose houses we have been in- 
vited; and there are two, or three, sometimes four people in each 
family; and we have a table that will hold ten at its outside limit, 
and only twelve teacups and saucers and plates.” 

“Whe—w!” whistled Tom. “Can't we hand tea round?” 

“That wouldn’t increase the teacups.” 

Tom put his hands in his pockets and began to think very hard. 
Pretty soon he turned to Sally with a bright face. “Ask only ten 
or twelve to tea, then.” 

“ And make all the rest angry?” 

“Oh, no! Ask ten more the week after, and so on, till you get 
through the list. They'll soon find out that you mean to be civil 
to them all; won’t that work ?” 

“It will be so expensive!” sighed Sally. “ People here give such 
elaborate teas,—four or five kinds of cake, bread, and biscuit, and 
ham, and preserves, and oysters, an@ tea, and coffee. Tom! we 
should have to run in debt.” 

“We won’t do that, anyhow,” said Tom, decidedly. 

“If our strawberries only bore this year, it would help out.” 

“Inasmuch as they are just set out we can hardly expect it of 
em,” laughed Tom. ‘One thing we could do, Sally,—ask all these 
people in to spend the evening, and give them a stand-up supper.” 

“Yes, the house would just hold them; and if you would be will- 
ing to give them something easy to make, and not dear, we could 
do that.” 

“Til tell you, Sally! ask half of ’em in ata time, that won’t crowd 
the rooms, and give them that nice sponge cake you make, some 
ice cream, and some lemonade; you can mix the cream and I'll get 
freezers from the hotel and freeze it; I know how, I used to help 
Mrs. Goodale when I boarded there, and she was in a hurry.” 

“Will you be content with that, Tom?” 

“Of course | will. Didn’t we agree to be sensible and content 
ourselves with what we could do and: have honestly? You don’t 
think, do you, Sally, that I like to see you work, and save, and get 
tired, as you do? No, indeed! I wish I had more money, to let 
you take things easy and have all the pretty clothes you want; but 
I haven't, and you knew it, and you would marry me, you know! ” 


Sally boxed his ears. 

“A kiss for a blow always bestow,” Tom answered, suiting the 
action to the word; and peace being restored, they began again— 

“So, as I was saying, Sally, we will give our friends what we can 
afford to give them; if they make unkind remarks about our—well 
—frugality, we probably shall not hear them, and therefore not feel 
them; if we are hurt, why, we must just get over it.” 

“ But saucers and plates, Tom?” 

“Oh, we can hire a dozen of each from the store! and you have 
spoons enough ?” 

“Yes; thanks to Aunt Phelps. 
and their napkins.” 

“Well, set your day and ask your people, and I'll help you all 
I can.” 

So Sally made two batches of her delicious sponge cake, which 
came out of the oven just as it should come, for she was a woman 
who had no “luck” in her cooking, but always success. She en- 
gaged her cream beforehand, and, being in the country, she received 
it rich and abundant early on the evening before her party. She 
sweetened and flavored it, and Tom packed the freezers and taught 
her how to proceed; so, in an hour’s time, the cream was frozen, 
packed, and set down in the cellar for the next day. In the morning 
Tom rose very early, and, going out along the brook, up to some high 
pastures, brought back his arms full of rosy kalmia boughs and a 
big bundle of swamp moss. With these simple but exquisite deco 
rations Sally adorned her two rooms; pink blossoms wreathed the 
shelf of the parlor, set in a soft bank of moss, that was hidden 
under the glittering, dark green leaves. A great pitcher crowdec 
with them stood in the open fire-place of the Franklin stove, anc 
the stove in the sitting-room was covered with trailing pine, the 
result of a second expedition of Tom’s into the woods, which con- 
cealed the black pile and made it a column of greenery. Some 


I have her’s and Mother’s too, 


| sweet-scented violets, blossomed late on account of their trans- 


Of course it will | 
| delicate perfume. 


| praised in the using. 


planting, were set about the rooms in tiny cups, and gave the air a 
The sponge cake was cut and heaped on two 
cake dishes in the pantry, and in the shed-kitchen stood the plates 
and saucers and napkins, ready for the guests. ‘Tom squeezed the 
lemons and Sally mixed the lemonade as soon as he came home in 
the afternoon. They had no real dinner, but took some lunch in 
the pantry that the house might not be heated; and, when every- 
thing was prepared, Sally put on a spotless white cambric dress. 
fastened a cluster of pink flowers in her belt, Tom put on his Sun- 
day suit, and they hastened down to receive their guests. 

The rooms were fragrant, cool, and exquisitely neat; the open 
windows and closed blinds let in the soft summer air, and, as every 
visitor entered, a bright look or a pleased exclamation told of ad- 
miration. This set Sally quite at ease. Like most women, a little 
kindly appreciation was the strength she needed; her eyes sparkled 
and she received her guests with such warm and cordial welcome 
that every one felt she was heartily glad they came. Tom’s greet- 
ings were equally cordial; he was full of fun; and as the rooms 
filled he set the front door open, and the younger part of the com- 
pany strayed out in the late moonlight and amused themselves in 
their own fashion, while the elders talked and laughed within. At 
ten o’clock Tom called on two of his friends to help him, and while 
he took out the cream these impromptu waiters carried about the 
plates and saucers, and with Sally’s help distributed the cake, the 
ice, and the lemonade. If everything was simple, it was good of 
its kind,—the cake was praised by the elder ladies, the ice cream 
voted delicious by the girls, and the lemonade soon vanished, 
By eleven all had gone, and Tom and Sally 
exchanged congratulations. 

“Tt went off just right,” he said. 

“So it did, Tom,” Sally answered. “And don’t you think Mr. 
Mix said he never had such a good time before; he wished ‘his 
folks’ would let him have such a party at home.” 

“T know it, Sally; he said to me that if they tried to have com- 
pany his wife got so worn out making cakes, and jelly, and biscuit, 
and ices, and all that, that she brought on dreadful headaches, and 
was hardly able to speak when her guests came; and when they 
went she had to sit up till she could collect and count all her spoons 
and forks to be sure none of the outside hired help had stolen them. 
You didn’t have that to do!” 

“ Blessed be nothing,” said Sally, with a gay laugh. 
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Goorw House KEEPING. 


in the next month both of our young couple had to accept meekly | ham a picture in itself, with its brown, crisp surface and wreath of 
some cold looks and much avoidance from those who had not been | fresh parsley from the window box in the kitchen; her mashed 
asked to their party. But they were patient, knowing that they | potato looked like thick cream, her baked squash was a new expe- 
should soon appease these discontents; and when the full moon of | rience to the guests, and the pumpkin pies so long promised to 
July came round they gave another entertainment, and asked only | Tom were, he had to own, better than his mother’s. All the 
those who had not been asked before. This time Sally’s well- | adjuncts of cranberry sauce, pickles, baked Indian meal pudding, 
trimmed and fertilized rose bushes supplied her decorations—red, | nuts and apples, and clear, fragrant coffee to wind up with, left 


white, and pink, the dear old hardy roses that made our grand- | nothing to be desired. But the cream of Sally Green’s Thanks- 
mothers’ “bow-pots,” were massed on every possible point; plumes | giving was the pleasure of her guests and their hearty thanks. 

of (crn filled the fire-place; the great stove was taken away intothe | Months after, when Mrs. Slade watched by her sick bed, Mr. 
woou-house for the summer, and Sally flavored her ice cream with | Richards sent her fruit and flowers, and Mr. James took Tom’s 


wild strawberries, so it was even better than before. And the * work at the bank on his own hands for two days that he might be 
wyests seemed more hilarious; there was a certain sense of relief | with his wife in her trouble, Sally recalled, with tears in her eyes, 
in finding that Tom and Sally did not mean to cut them, added to the gracious words of Scripture, “Be not forgetful to entertain 
their enjoyment of the pretty rooms and the pleasant door-yard; in | strangers, for thereby some have entertained angels unaware.” 
fact. this evening was fully as great a success as the first. | —Rose Terry Cooke. 
And its influence did more good in Downs than Sally or Tom | 
had counted on. Many a tired or poor woman, who had strained 
every nerve and pinched every penny to entertain her wealthier 
neigibors in their own style, took courage now to use a simpler | 
hospitality, and was able to enjoy her friends’ company without | 
physical weariness or daily deprivation afterward. 
[downs grew more and more social; picnics set in with the sum- | 


(Chapter V. gives hints of some new necessities and the manner 
of providing for them.) 


CRISP AND TENDER RELISHES. 
To NIBBLE AT IN SOME OF OUR LEISURE MOMENTS. 
The back door robs the house. 


mer. when once Sally set the example of taking only cold teaand | A two-foot rule—keep your feet dry. 
sandwiches in her basket to such a gathering; and the real, simple | A fat housekeeper makes lean executors. 
hospitality, that is the only kind worth having, began to hold sway | 4 hen to-morrow is better than an egg to-day. 


in this little town. For, if we “all like sheep have gone astray,” 


| The most barren grounds are nearest the richest mines. 
we all like sheep follow one leader in a great many other things | 


than straying, and a little candle throws its rays just as far now as A runaway match—the one you want to find in the dark. 
when Shakespeare celebrated its shining. | The burden of life is in the thought more than in the event. 
\s the fall came in, the early heats of September passed by, and | A good husband, like a good base burner, never goes out nights. 


the radiant glories and delicious days of October reigned over the | 
woods and fields, Sally found plenty to do in her garden; but by | 
the first week in November all the gladiolus bulbs were pulled and 
laid in the attic to dry, the onions and sweet herbs bunched and 
hung up, and the celery-house all ready. As Tom was taking the | 
delicate blanched plants up to set in their winter beds, he looked | irom = P 
over at Sally, who sat on the kitchen doorstep watching him, and | W ho never walks, save where he sees men’s tracks, makes no 
said. * What are we going to do about Thanksgiving, Sally?” discoveries. . : 
| meant to talk to you about that to-night, Tom.” | Small cheer and great welcome, according to Shakespeare, make 
“We're pretty friendless, or rather relationless, ourselves,” said | feast. 
Tom, leaning on his spade and thoughtfully puckering his forehead. We cannot get more out of human life than we put into it.—Dr. 
“ Nobody will ask us anywhere; it’s such a home-time, too, that if | /- @- Zed/and. 
they did I should hate to intrude on any family.” An old home is like an old violin—the music of the past is 
“ut it is so forlorn to keep it alone, Tom; don’t you remember | Wrought into it. 
last year?” 


It is easy to make a resolution to be good, but very hard to keep it. 
The more women look into their glass, the less they look to their 
| house. 

Temper and tongue are an tinruly team—don’t let them get away 


Next to an effeminate man, there is nothing so disagreeable as a 
“Yes, I do, and I thought then, that if we ever had a house, we | mannish woman. 

would ask some just such lonesome people as we were to spend | 

that day with us.” 
“That’s good!” said Sally, heartily. “Who shall we ask? I 


A man is like an egg. You can’t tell whether or not he is good 
until he is “ broke.” 


Idleness, loquacity and flippant jesting are bad companions—turn 


shall really enjoy getting up a good dinner for somebody else.” 
= your back upon them. 

Well, there’s Miss Kibbe, the tailoress. y P 
“Oh. Tom!” | Never judge a person by the number of his shoe, nor a Christian 
“I’m sure she’s lonely enough,” said Tom, with a wicked twinkle | by the rental of his pew. 

in his eye. | Why is a locomotive like a beefsteak? Because it is good for 
~| know it; but her tongue, honestly now, could you stand it?” | nothing without its tender. 
Tom roared. The idea of Sarepta Kibbe at his dinner table A life that begins with “1 can’t do anything,” is likely to end 


seemed to strike him funnily. 

“No, Sally, I don’t think I could. I only wanted to see what 
you would say, and I should not even have suggested her had I not 
heard her brother-in-law tell some one yesterday that he s 

a os lay that he should be | Why should not the virtues of the mothers be visited on their 
over here again pretty soon, because he’d ‘got to fetch Sarepty | .,. ey: > 
: | children as well as the sins of fathers? 
hum to Thanksgivin’.’”. But in earnest now, what do you think of | 


with “I haven’t done anything.” 
Those who are the soundest asleep when they are asleep, are the 
widest awake when they are awake. 


Richards and his wife? they board at the hotel, and I can tell you | Marriage is the best state for man in general, and every man is 
‘Thanksgiving at a tavern isn’t the real thing by a great deal, "| worse in proportion as he is unfit for the marriage state. 
‘And oh, Tom!” broke in Sally, “there’s dear Mrs. Slade and | At twenty a man is sure he knows everything; at thirty he begins 


Lily; they haven't any home to go to either, nor can they ask any- | to have grave doubts: at forty he knows there are some things he 
body in their three rooms.” | don’t know; at fifty he is certain that he will never again know as 
“Yes, they are candidates; and there’s Azariah James, our | much as he once knew. 


cashier; he boards, you know, and all his brothers live ‘way out | Care and trouble are largely imaginative. We have only to con- 
West. There’s five already.” | sider to know that much which we call trouble is unreal. We fore- 
~ Just about enough, too, if they all come.” | cast evils that do not come. Hence, if we will so control and direct 


-\nd they did all come, gladly and gratefully. Sally’s dinner was | our imagination that, instead of forecasting trouble, it will regard 
not elaborate, but her turkey was done to a turn; her cold, baked | the bright side, much of our care and perplexity will be avoided. 
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LITERARY LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
Irs PRIVILEGES AND Duties. 


OME households have none. House- 
holds wherein money abounds, and 
taste in the matter of furniture and 
dress is distinctly evinced. There is 
even a pleasing display of the surface. 
wstheticism which, with many, passes 
' for culture, having come into fashion 
with galvanized (nickel) silver and 
machine lace and cotton-backed vel- 
vet. There are still other households 
where shams are abhorred, and in 
which a part of religion is to have 
“everything of the best.” The father 
is a solid citizen, who reads one first- 
class journal through every day, and 
votes in church and politics on the 
right side, as his father did before 
him. The mother is a wise Lady Bountiful at home and in neigh- 
borhood; thrifty, sensible, kindly, and not uneducated, as education 
went thirty years back of us. Sons and daughters—albeit known 
to nonfashionists as * society men and women ”—are irreproachable 
in character, courteous, popular, and alive to the fact that the world 
moves to different measure than the minuet music of lang syne. 

All these representative families have social, domestic, some of 
them. religious lives.—none what may be styled, according to the 
most liberal interpretation, literary life. Let me specify at this 
point that this broad rendering is here applied to what is, in itself, 
an elastic definition—the second given by Webster of the word 
“literary,” Versed in, or acquainted with literature.” The de- 
gree of acquaintanceship with which we have to do is what may be 
termed amateur cognition, in contradistinction to professional 
mastery; appreciation of literature as an art, not profound under- 
standing of it as a science. Such knowledge any of us may have 
of fashions in dress and household decoration and political econ- 
omy, without professional interest in the topic. 

In the consideration of our subject we will, therefore, exclude 
the families of editors, publishers and authors. Unless the intel- 
lectual cuticle and epidermis be phenomenally tough, the members 
of these must take in through the pores some measure of literary 
knowledge or, at least, appreciation. 

Wise sociologists are beginning to admit that the system of 
compulsory scholastic education, while excellent so far as it goes, 
does not go far or deep enough. It is, in effect, harrowing, not 
plowing. Every teacher of youth who brings to bear upon his 
calling more than mechanical fidelity knows against what odds he 
labors who tries to undo in six hours what has been wrought in 
double that time. How grateful is the task of drilling the seeds of 
knowledge into prepared soil! Such an instructor could describe, 
with marvellous accuracy, what manner of parents and home influ- 
ences each of his pupils has, although he may never have entered 
the doors of one of them. It is the family life that gives mental 
tone and character no less than moral. The child who hears un- 
grammatical speech at home studies grammar as a dead language. 
His desk-mate, who meets frequent allusions in his lessons in 
history, geography and natural philosophy to matters he has heard 
talked of in the home circle, is at once on familiar ground. At the 
best, the province of the schools is only to dig a foundation and 
build walls. The miscellaneous information picked up, the learner 
knows not how; the habit of collecting and classifying materials 
which is acquired by association with trained minds; the dwelling 
in an atmosphere of thought and intelligence ;—these furnish the 
rest, are the means by which the edifice grows into compactness 
and beauty. 

The inference is patent. Where this kind of education is with- 
held, the child sustains irreparable loss. It is a wrong, unavoidably 
or carelessly inflicted, that throughout his life stamps the self-made 
man as one who “had few advantages in youth.” The pat phrase 
gives the popular verdict on this head. It matters not to what fair 
proportions he may attain—mentally, politically, or socially—there 
is ever that about him which betrays his tribal antecedents, be it 
only a consciousness of altitude, a toss and pluminess of air, as of 


a tall reed that has shot aloft out of a tangle of coarse grasses and 
mud-flags. More palpable indications of his early disadvantay 
are provincial tricks of speech and lingual lapses into glaring 
faults of grammatical construction. Our rising man tells his 
friends that he “wants they should visit wth” him at his own 
house, he * guesses ” and “ presumes likely,” and, as the presicent 
of a board of education, announces publicly that “children |\aq 
ought to be learned to speak correct from their cradles” (»/-), 
This same president had attended a public school for twelve 
years. He possessed much crude mental strength which, combined 
with sharp perceptive powers and infinite energy, made him a vilu- 
able citizen anda millionaire. His speech was the vernacular of his 
father’s house, and he never unlearned it. He thought better tian 
he talked, or he would never have got his head above the mud. 

The “society young people” we spoke of just now early lop off 
provincialisms and eschew double negatives, whether their par: nts 
follow their example or not, avoiding verbal blunders as they s!un 
mistakes in the etiquette of the table or in the combination of colors. 
But, with so large a majority of them that I am ashamed to siate 
it, even the literature of their own language is a sealed well trom 
the day they leave school. Beyond a few novels, usually of the 
lightest calibre, or lighter tales in weekly or monthly periodiv ils, 
the girls read little, the young men less, the parents least of all. 
It is a marked exception in a rule, terrible in its universality, \ hen 
the Business Man, whose whole heart and soul and being are in the 
craft that gains his wealth, reads anything except The Newspaper. 
The capitalized words go together as naturally as knife and fork. 
shovel and tongs. If he be a wevy successful Business Man. the 
strong probability is that he considers love of literature a weaknvss, 
and what he calls a “ bookworm” as scarcely worthy of the scicn- 
tific classification of the creeping thing whose name he borrow s.— 
“ An animal of the inferior grand division of Articulates.” Book- 
makers underrank Lyric? in his estimation. Such an eminently 
successful citizen (who might have sat for the portrait of Silas 
Lapham) once told me that he would not have a library in his 
house for fear his boys might pass their evening “fooling over 
books.” He—their sire—* could not have made money faster if 
his skull had been crammed chockful of college learning.” 

Yet some of his brethren attempt the role of Macenas in the 
matter of pictures and music, conning a limited list of florid art 
catch-words, and rolling them like unctuous morsels or a quid of 
tobacco in their mouths. Paintings, statuary, opera-box and cham- 
ber concerts represent money; the possession of them pre-supposes 
depth of purse. 

It would be singular if the girl who “does not care to read” 
should, after marriage, develop a taste for literature. If there 
exist within her any natural love for such pursuits, the com- 
parative leisure of maidenhood will foster it into active growth. 
Association with people who take it for granted that, as Miss 
Edgeworth’s Mrs. Harcourt quietly reminds her foolish visitor— 
“ Everybody reads now-a-days,” may engender a disposition and 
create a conscience in this direction while the mind is immature 
and the character plastic. But I have yet to meet the unintellectual, 
frivolous girl who, as matron and mother, learned to love books 
and sought, voluntarily, to repair the deficiencies in her early mental 
training. The man of letters who dreams of marrying the beauty 
who “hardly ever opens a book,” and educating her into a helpmcet 
for his erudite self, would do well to ponder the summing up of 
David Copperfield’s experiment in this kind of agriculture: ~ It 
began to dawn upon me,” he says, “that perhaps my child-wile’s 
mind was already formed /” 

If the father’s contemptuous neglect of literature deserves the 
epithet I have applied to it—‘ terrible ’—what shall we say of the 
mother’s indifference, her contented settling down into what is, {or 
all practical and beneficent purposes, illiteracy? ‘Who is She?” 
the stereotyped inquiry of the cynical chief of police when a crime 
of unusual atrocity was reported to him, may be applied more per- 
tinently when the social, moral, or intellectual status of a family of 
young people is brought up for judgment. Whatever may be thie 
father’s proclivities, the children in their nonage either follow the 
mother’s lead, or override, if they do not also despise her. (Yct 
there are married women who deafen Heaven and the public wth 
cries for “ Higher Missions!”) If the mother’s books are valucd 
friends, from communion with which she draws sustenance tor 
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jeart and mind, if their essence interpenetrates her speech and 
cfines manner and visage, her offspring cannot escape the reflec- 
tion of color and light from the same source. 

If these things be so, and nobody denies them, why is not every 
mother a reader and, through reading, a learner for the sake of im- 
sarting what she knows to those she loves best? I anticipate the 
reply as certainly as if it were already spoken in my ear. I wish I | 
iad recorded the number of times it has grated on my tympanum 
ind grieved my soul. 

* Nobody would enjoy reading more than I!” then the conven- 
tional sigh of resignation, “ but I cannot make time for it.” A plea 
as false—I mean it—as fv/se as if the speaker were not a Christian 
woman, the rule of whose life is to keep the Decalogue in letter 
and in spirit. Women say it with tears in their eyes, coupling it 
with the confession that they do not read a book through in a year, 


who, as school-girls, carried off prizes for composition and de//es | 


vttres,—women who “make” three or four hours fer diem for 
embroidery and housework their servants are paid to do, and, least 
necessary of all, for gossipry with members of their own families. 
Without pushing proof further, you may quietly assume, when you 
iear any one except a factory slave make such an assertion, that 
the root of the matter is not in her, and never was. Your true 
book-lover w7// read, and exercise such ingenuity and steadfast- 
1ess to accomplish this end as her neighbors to the right and left 
put forth to get hold of the latest fashions or a choice scrap of 
scandal. 


Let us be honest with ourselves,—cali ignorance and indifference 


to that ignorance, blindness to duty, carelessness as to responsi- 
bility, fatuous content with mediocrity and glaze and veneer, by 
their right names. It is your business and mine, my resigned 
sister, to wake the “ Literary Life of the Household,”—duty, which 
cannot be demitted unless the priestess at the altar be deaf, dumb, 
blind and idiotic. The selection of good, helpful, ennobling books, 
the systematic study of these, the reading with and for your chil- 
dren, should be taken into the account of daily tasks and privileges 


is conscientiously as the family mending, the making of beds, the 


setting of tables and the polishing of candlesticks. 

“ Vita sine literis mors est /” declaimed my twelve-year-old boy, 
bursting into the library last evening, where I sat in the twilight 
somberly pondering the problem that was to engage my pen to- 
day. And as I looked up inquiringly, — The motto of our school, 
Mamma! Which is, being interpreted,”’—grandiloquently—* Life, 
without letters, is Death.” 

Call the interruption coincidence, if you like. Or is the legend 
an extreme statement exaggerated into irrelevancy ? 

—Marion Harland. 


for THOSE WHO ARE WELL, AS WELL AS FOR THOSE WHO ARE Nor 
VekY WELL. 
Be abstemious. 


Seek the sunlight. 

regularly. 

Breathe fresh air freely. 

Keep the head cool and the feet warm. 

Work is a good medicine for an uneasy mind. 

Never begin a journey until breakfast has been eaten. 


Alcohol retards digestion, and also renders it incomplete. 


If you must borrow something, let that something be other than | 


trouble. 

A free use of lemon juice and sugar will almost invariably relieve 
a cough. 

Water weakens digestion and encourages the absorption of fatty 
and saccharine matters. 

Always keep the back, especially between the shoulder blades, 
well covered; also keep the chest well protected. 

If those who feel poorly in the spring—or at any other time of 
year, in fact—would eat a lemon before breakfast every day for a 
week—with or without sugar, as they like—they would find it better 
than any medicine. : 


Observe these rules, and cheat the doctor out of his fee and the 
patent medicine man out of his bitters. 


ALL ABOUT THE HOUSE. 
SOMETHING FOR EVERY DAY oF THE YEAR. 
There is a great demand in New York for German servant girls, 
every nice looking girl who arrives from “ faderland” being beset 
with offers for employment. 


Trichniosis is said to be more readily contracted by those who 


| eat the meat of swine that run wild in the woods, hogs carefully fed 


on dairy farms rarely being affected with the disease. 

Butter kept in tubs or earthen vessels should be packed closely. 
It begins to spoil quickly wherever there is a, vacant space, and 
the whole tub will soon become strong and{worthless. 

A copper teakettle may be brightened and kept from tarnish by 
| rubbing it with salt and vinegar till it shines, then washing it thor- 
| oughly in hot soap suds and finally polishing it with sifted coal 

ashes. 

Persons with strongly opposite temperaments should not sleep 
| together. One will absorb nervous force from the other, the first 
| thriving while the second tosses restlessly and awakens in the 
| morning little benefited by the experience of the night. 

Always make the bed neatly. Nothing reflects more unpleasantly 
ona housewife’s habits and no chamber is more thoroughly dis- 
figured than by a tumbled bed. At the same time make the bed so 

| that the coverings will be evenly distributed and securely tucked 
in at the foot. 

More than one woman of wealth and station prides herself on 
some culinary accomplishment. Mrs. W. H. Vanderbilt makes ex- 
cellent cake, and is especially successful with a certain kind of 

| sponge cake of her own invention: Mrs. Cyrus W. Field, more 
practical, is noted among her acquaintances for her fine bread; and 
young Mrs. Astor and Jennie June Croly are adepts in preparing 
dainty sandwiches. 

Children, from babyhood up to the time when they are able to 
follow the habits of adults, should be given their meals regularly. 
Nothing destroys a good appetite and damages the digestion more 
thoroughly than promiscuous feeding at all hours of the day. The 

| youngster who is given free access to the larder will rarely do jus- 
tice to his regular meals, and if he grows up to manhood without 
a weak and fractious stomach his good fortune will not be due to 
| his home training. 


Prof. Huxley says the proper weight of aman is 154 pounds, 
made up as follows: Muscles and their appurtenances, 68 pounds ;' 
skeleton, 24 pounds; skin, 10% pounds; fat, 28 pounds; brain, 3 
pounds; thoracic viscera, 3% pounds; abdominal viscera, 11 

pounds; blood which would drain from the body, 7 pounds. The 
| heart of such a man should beat 75 times a minute, and he should 
_ breathe 15 times aminute. In 24 hours he would vitiate 1,750 cubic 
| feet of pure air to the extent of 1 per cent.,—a man, therefore, of 

the weight mentioned. should have 800 cubic feet of well-ventilated 
| space. He would throw off by the skin 18 ounces of water, 300 

grains of solid matter, and 400 grains of carbonic acid every 24 
| hours; and his total loss during that period would be 6 pounds of 
| water and a little more than 2 pounds of other matter. 


United States and Canada last year, and, judging from the fire 
waste thus far this year, the record of 1885 will be worse than that 
of any previous twelve months. A large share of the fires are un- 
| doubtedly caused by carelessness,—many of them by carelessness 
in homes. Hot cinders thrown into the ash barrel, a lighted match 
| dropped on the floor or into a waste basket, a gas jet turned too 
| near a curtain have started numerous incipient conflagrations that 
were discovered and extinguished before much damage was done, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that others, undiscovered until too 
late, have had a similar origin. In the late fall, and in the winter 
and spring, when the largest number of fires occur, many things in 
| the cellars of furnace-heated houses and the floors and wood-work 
about the flues and registers are as dry as tinder, ready to catch a 
spark and burst into flame at the slightest provocation. The 
prettiest houses, too, with their curtains, hangings, rugs, artistic 
but perishable lamp shades, oiled floors, “natural wood finish” 
and open fire-places, are the most dangerous, and it behooves the 
housewife to exercise, herself, and impress upon her domestics, the 
| necessity of exercising the greatest care in the use of combustibles. 


| Only about $111,000,000 worth of property was burned up in the 
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ERHAPS there were too many of 
them? This may have been at the 
root of the difficulty. At any rate, 
here they were, a large family in- 
deed, under unusual circumstances 
(yet under the same roof), all to be 
provided for, but all with such dif- 
ferent views, how could they be 
united? Such a lovely, large, com- 
fortable house ™m town, in the most 
charming and convenient of situa- 
tions! The younger children at 
excellent schools, the boys at the 
Latin School, two young cousins 
at Boston University, Angelina and Aspasia happy at their different 
arts, the two older sons home at last from their foreign wanderings, 
—Erastus, who had long been wishing for a winter in Boston, Aunt 
Cecilia and Aunt Maria, who had agreed to come and live with 
them, and they were all so fond of Aunt Cecilia,—all these did fill 
the house, which fact Mrs. Brunton fully enjoyed. 

And she felt quite capable for the housekeeping of so large a 
family, as she was used to the hospitalities of an old-fashioned 
housekeeping. But that was when she had controlled the house, 
when she could arrange her own hours for meals, when she could set 
the girls, her daughters, to making their own beds, looking after the 
silver, dusting the parlor; and the boys, her sons, to cleaning their 
own boots and their father’s, to dropping in at the market on their 
way down town. Mr. Brunton didn’t object now,—but could she 
ask Hector, fresh from Paris, to bring up a lobster for supper, or 
request Eustace, just from Japan, to take the old silver teapot 
down to be mended? 

In olden days she could have baked-beans for dinner, with a bit 
of beefsteak, and an “Indian” pudding. Perhaps half didn’t like 
baked-beans, so they ate beefsteak; the same half, if they didn’t 
like Indian pudding, went without pudding. In those halcyon days 
nobody questioned, all obeyed. Poor Mrs. Brunton discovered 
that there was no such unanimity of opinion now-a-days, no such 
submission of the strong to the weak. The traveled sons liked a late 
dinner after their day of business, Erastus could not get away from 

-his law office for an early dinner, but Mr. Brunton liked his in the 

middle of the day. Should Hector and Eustace and Erastus get 

their dinners at their clubs? Should even Angelina and Aspasia 
and the University girls get their lunches at the restaurants, and be 
discussing every day where was the best place to go? 

Mrs. Brunton thought it was the cook at first, and changed three 
times in a month, and took an inside man, but nobody was more 
satisfied. She appealed to Aspasia, for in the midst of her devotion 
to Art, Aspasia had been a pupil of the cooking school, and liked 
nothing better than surprising the family with little fancy dishes. 
But she complained to her mother of the irregularity of the family 
at meals; that very morning she had planned a separate exquisite 
omelette for each of the family, but they saw fit all to come down 
to breakfast at once—the whole sixteen! How could they provide 
sixteen omelettes at once? they had to turn it into a “scramble,” 
she and the cook; and it had to be a scramble,—Sally and Bobby 
scraping the dish to get their share! 

“ Perhaps there are too many of us?” sighed Mrs. Brunton. 

No, Aspasia did not think there were too many, but they were 
so irregular. Often she would get up one of her most dainty of 
dishes, and plenty of it indeed, and nobody at home but the school- 
boys and Tommy and Sally and Bobby. She liked well enough to 
cook for them, but did they know the difference ? 

Mrs. Brunton then consulted Angelina, although it was difficult 
to find a moment in which to attack her, Angelina was so occupied, 
for Angelina even neglected her Studio in her study of all the 
questions of the day. She read all the magazines, she went to all 
the lectures, she visited the schools, she was a member of each of 
the numerous associations for scientific or charitable purposes, 
she sat on all the committees, and was present at the meetings, 
and made the reports and offered the resolutions. If Aspasia, the 
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give her great mind to it. After some careful thought, she pro- 
posed that the family should have a meeting; and, indeed, she 
agreed to write a paper for it, in which she should submit a pro- 
gramme for the discussion of the family to decide the Family 
Problem. They might invite friends. Timothy proposed they 
shouid close with ice cream, and the whole plan was received with 
applause. Yes, they would have a parlor meeting on the Family 

Problem, and Angelina should write a paper upon the questions, 

How to Have the Meals Regular? How to Have the Family 

Present at the Meals? 

Angelina was allowed to take time. She went up to the State 
House and listened to the discussion of legislative problems; she 
spent mornings at the public library, looking up statistics ; she took 
out books on political economy and travels; she re-read Herbert 
Spencer; she visited the free cooking schools with Aspasia; she 
would have liked to go to all the institutions of Boston, but they 
were too many for her. Mrs. Brunton began to breathe freely. If 
her oldest daughter thus gave her intellect to the subject, there was 
hope. The other members of the family were requested to prepare 
themselves for argument and decision. Aspasia took the children 
to the cupola of the State House and the top of Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument to educate them for the occasion; they went out in the boat 
on the pond of the Public Garden, and studied a fleet on the Frog 
Pond to enlarge their minds. Erastus and the other young men 
visited all the restaurants to collect statistics of prices and bills of 
fare. Mr. Brunton read the columns of Staple products and Foreign 
and Domestic markets in the daily papers. Mrs. Brunton changed 
her table-girl. 

At last the appointed meeting took place in the large, pleasant 
parlor that went all across the front of the house. A few friends 
and neighbors helped to fill the comfortable seats. Hector was 
made chairman of the meeting, and one of the University students 
was secretary. Angelina opened her paper by tracing the beginning 
of the Family and the Home. Passing by Adam and Eve, whose 
environments were so different from those of modern times, she 
described the time when they lived in tents in the wilderness, when 
water was carried in skins. She spoke of Diogenes, who contented 
himself with a tub—perhaps a jar—for a home; of the Chinese, who 
used chop-sticks; of the French, who made a soup of frogs. We 
cannot give the whole course of her paper, for she touched upon 
the customs of every known country. She brought in the Romans 
and the Greeks, and returned to the simplicity of food of the South 
Sea Islander. 

“ Simplicity,” she stated, “was the lesson learned from history. 
Civilization, on the contrary, had brought in variety, ought we to 
call it duplicity? The Family,” she went on, “is a unit,—its aspira- 
tions, its appetites ought to be one. These should be simplified. 
With the Arab, the date tree was his farm. He made bread of its 
fruit, cloth of its fiber, fans of its leaves. It was his bread, it was 
his fruit, no need of various courses for him. Our intricate civili- 
zation fries its bananas, but in the Arab we find true simplicity,— 
the camel often inside the house, the family outside. 

“The Problem placed before me lies in the questions, How to 
Make the Meals Regular? How to Make the Family Come to 
Them when Regular? I would answer them by the deduction I 
have drawn from the study of history I have presented to you,— 
simplicity as to the meals; have few of them. As to coming to the 
meals, why not follow the example of the Arabs? eat when you are 
ready. When the Arab is hungry, he climbs his date tree with the 
help of a rope (his simple elevator), and picks his basket full of 
dates, slips down and eats them, and his family come round and 
join. Let food be placed in the dining-room. When the father of 
the family sits down to eat, we will come and join.” 

A breathless silence for a few moments followed the reading of 
the paper, then everybody spoke at once, except Mrs. Brunton, 
who was speechless from dismay. Aspasia thought it would bother 
the cook, Erastus declared he could not get through a difficult 
law case on a handful of dates, Aunt Maria did not like it at all, 
Timothy thought it would be good to have something on the dining- 
room table all the time, but he would like regular meals also; there 
was such a buzz of talking, nobody could be heard. Hector called 
the meeting to order, and Mr. Brunton first expressed himself. It 


high priestess of cooking schools, could not cope with the Family 


seemed to him that the paper, though it displayed great learning, 
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had reversed the question, and only showed how to make the meals 
Irregular. There were cries of assent, and Mrs. Brunton here 
broke out,—She could not see why there was any object in having 
a house with only a camel in it, and the family sitting outside. She 
thought the home was a place to keep the family together in. And 
here Aunt Cecilia found a chance. “It seems to me,” she said, 
-:hat the meals should be so attractive that the family can’t help 
coming to them punctually. I think that Aspasia and her cooking 
schools have brought about a reform. I remember when I was a 
child, the suppers used to seem to me dreary, when we had nothing 
bat rusks or radishes. Why should not they be interesting to a 
child?) Why should not children and older people enjoy their 
meals, as they do a game ora flower? Why should not the cooks 
make things that the family like to eat? I should say, Have your 
meals Interesting, and the family will come to them regularly.” 

Loud shouts of applause followed Aunt Cecilia’s conclusion, and 
Eustace rose and moved that a committee of three should be 
formed, consisting of Aunt Cecilia, Mrs. Brunton and Aspasia, to 
wake the meals of the family attractive. This was seconded by a 
number of voices, and carried unanimously. 

: . . Such breakfasts, such lunches, such dinners followed! 
lhe majority of the family came down to the early breakfast. The 
others, when they came in turn, found what they wished provided, 
all trace of previous breakfasts having disappeared, except the 
silver service and other furniture of the table. Lunch was the 
name given to the next meal at 1.30. Mr. Brunton even agreed 
that it answered for a dinner, with its juicy beefsteak or savory 
chops, with a “backing” of boiled rice or some simple dish, with 
one of Aspasia’s fancies. The school students had been provided 
ith neat lunch baskets, containing rolls, sandwiches, fruit, per- 
haps, or a can of milk; but, on coming home, they found a satisfac- 
tory lunch on a side table or on the dinner table, with the dedrzs of 
any former meal removed. At 6 or 6.30 (for hours varied with 
seasons), came the late dinner, not an overloaded repast, but with 
aseries of dishes that there might be no hurry in the meal, that the 
family lingered for pleasant talk. 

How popular all the meals were! Even Mrs. Brunton was al- 
lowed her Indian pudding, if an alternative were added. The 
young men were always inviting friends home to dinner. Aspasia 
and Angelina came back regularly to lunch from their studios, 
often bringing a friend, for the code of the lunch was the reverse 
of that for dinner, and it was a speedy meal, though never hurried, 
always ready on time; and even Angelina felt she had not wasted 
her precious moments in coming home for it, as she never had to 
wait for it as she would have been obliged to at a restaurant. 
‘Timothy appears at all the meals, Sally and Bobby are consigned 
to bed before dinner. Mrs Brunton is perfectly happy. Both she 
and her cook enjoy a table full of guests appreciating their meals, 
and the cook means to stay. The maids have to be often renewed, 
as they have a way of getting married, but this makes the situation 
a popular one. 

There are still problems in the Brunton family, but this of the 
regularity of the meals, and how to have the family come to them, 
is solved by Aunt Cecilia’s dictum,— You must make your meals 
interesting.” -Angelina always considered this the consequence of 
ler paper, which, though it recommended so different a course, had 
brought about the discussion that led to such favorable results. 


O! little hands that never grasp the daisies, 
Tired childish feet that tread the city’s mazes, 
Young hearts that never knew life fairest phases ; 
Into my soul there comes an utter longing, 

For those poor waifs amid the city’s thronging, 
Those weary hearts amid life’s sin and wronging ; 
Would it were mine to lead you from the shadows 
Out in the sunshine of the daisied meadows, 

And bid you hearken to the woodland’s echoes. 
Dear little waifs that never grasp the daisies, 
Thro’ all their life’s brief, sad and sunless phases, 
Sad eyes that only look on earth’s dark places, 
May God’s dear angel hold you in his keeping, 
Until you pass beyond life’s bitter weeping, 

To gather daisies midst the heavenly reaping. 


—Mrs. J. H, Meech. 


THE DYSPEPTIO’S PREDICAMENT. 


The dyspeptic is indeed an object for commiseration. Not only 
must he suffer torments that rob him of a portion of his sanity, but 
it now appears that if he would hold on to the remainder of that 
article he must avoid books that treat of diet and digestion. An 
authority comes to the front with a statement that there are nearly 
2000 works extant on the above twin-subjects, and that the sufferer 
has the desirable privilege of studying the question until, twixt the 
disease and the doubt engendered by the differences of opinion 
among the doctors, he becomes a suitable subject for the lunatic 
asylum. One will learnedly assert that saliva does not enter into 
the process of digestion and was never intended for that purpose, 
while another, with equal emphasis, will declare that digestion 
could not get along without it. It would be quite as well, perhaps, 
for the dyspeptic to let the doctors and their theories severely 
alone and not bother his head about their problems which may re- 
sult, at best, in problematic cures. Nature and common sense are 
the only reliable doctors for his case and the sooner he calls in 
their aid, the sooner will he recover the normal digestive powers he 
has lost. Let him look to his hours of retiring and rising, for the 
chances are a hundred to one that there has been. no regularity in 
these; or, if there has, the regularity consisted in going to bed at 
12 o’clock and getting up at 10. Exercise, and plenty of it, in the 
open air is important, because it will enable him the better to adopt 
a generous diet, which he should do, though a little sparingly until 
his organs recuperate and are able to cope with quantity. And 
last, but by no means least, let him see to it that he has full em- 
ployment for both mind and body, for without it he might find him- 
self possessed of a devil even worse than the one of which he pro- 
poses to rid himself, 

The following table, showing the time required for digesting the 
various foods, will probably have more interest for the dyspeptic 
than he ever found, when a boy, in the mulitplication table, es- 
pecially if he should be on the eve of contemplating “a generous 
diet.” 

TIME REQUIRED FOR DIGESTING FOOD. 


Kind of Food. How pre- H.M. Kind of Food. How pre- H.M. 


pared. pared. 

Apples, sour, mellow raw 2.00 Milk raw 2.15 

Apples, sour hard raw 2.50 Mutton, fresh broiled 3.00 

Apples, sweet, mellow raw 1.30 Mutton, “ boiled 3.00 

Barley boiled 200 Mutton, “* roasted 3-15 

Bass, striped broiled 3.00 Oysters, “ raw 2.55 

Beans, pod boiled 2.30 Oysters, “ roasted 315 

Beans and green corn boiled 3-45 Oysters, “ stewed 3.30 
Beet fried 4.00 Parsnips boiled 2.30 
Beefsteak broiled 3.00 Pig, sucking roasted 2.30 
Beef, fresh, lean, dry roasted 3.30 Pig’ feet, soused boiled 1.co 
Beef, fresh, lean, rare roasted 3.00 Pork steak broiled 3-15 

Beets boiled 3-45 Pork roasted 5.15 

Brains, animal boiled 1.45 Pork, recently salted stewed 3.00 
Bread, corn baked 3.15 Pork, as “ broiled 3.15 

Bread, wheat, fresh baked 1.30 Pork, fried 4-15 
Butter, melted melted 3.30 ©Pork, boiled 4.30 
Cabbage raw 2.30 Potatoes roasted 2.30 
Cabbage, with vinegar raw 2.00 Potatoes baked 2.30 
Cabbage boiled 4.30 Potatoes boiled 3-30 
Carrot, orange boiled 3.15 Rice boiled 1.45 
Catfish fried _ 330 Sago boiled 1.00 
Cheese, old, strong raw 3.30 Salmon, salted boiled 4.00 
Chicken, full grown fricasseed 245 Sausage, fresh broiled 3.20 
Codfish, cured dry boiled 2.00 Soup, barley boiled 1.30 
Custard baked 2.45 Soup, bean boiled 3.00 
Duck, tame roasted 4.00 Soup, chicken boiled 3.00 
Duck, wild roasted 4.30 Soup, mutton boiled 3.30 
Dumpling, apple boiled 3.00 Soup, oyster boiled 3.00 
Eggs, fresh raw 2.00 Soup, beef, vegetables boiled 4-00 
Eggs, “ whipped 1.30 Soup, marrow bones _ boiled 4-15 
Eggs, “ roasted 2.15 Suet, beef boiled 5-30 
Eggs, “ soft-boiled 3.00 Suet, mutton boiled 4.30 
Eggs, “ hard-boiled 3.30 Tapioca boiled 2.00 
Eggs, “ fried 3.30 Tripe, soused boiled 1.00 
Fowls, domestic boiled 4.00 ‘Trout, salmon, fresh boiled 1.30 
Fowls, domestic roasted 4.00 ‘Trout, salmon, fresh fried 1.30 
Gelatine boiled 2.30 Turkey, domestic boiled 2.25 
Goose, wild roasted 2.30 ‘Turkey, domestic roasted 2.30 
Hashed meat & veget. warmed 2.30 ‘Turkey, wild roasted 2.18 
Heart, animal fried 4.00 ‘Turnips boiled 3.30 
Lamb, fresh broiled 2.30 Veal, fresh boiled 4.00 
Liver, beeve’s, fresh _ broiled 2.00 Veal, fresh fried © 4.30 
Milk boiled 2.00 Venison steak broiled 1.35 


—The Caterer, 
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OUR SLEEPING ROOMS. 


Wuat THEY SHOULD AND WHAT THEY SHOULD Nor BE. 


My HE result of all modern study and 


box, impervious to air from without, niggardly in the means of 
allowing the air to escape, economy in the use of fuel, prodigality 
in the waste of life. I do not propose to criticise the carefully 
built house of the present day, but simply to emphasize the adc/- 
investigation in regard to health, em- | tional care used in making the dwelling warm and dry must |e 
phasizes more and more strongly | supplemented by equal painstaking in furnishing sufficient meas 
the efficacy and necessity of proper | for the proper egress and ingress of fresh air. Not necessarily 
hygienic surroundings, both in the | cold air, but pure air, and this accomplished with as little draug!\t 
prevention of disease and as a means | as possible. The possible danger to health is in the current of air 
of procuring rapid recovery from the | passing so quickly over the body as to rapidly exhaust the hea, 
resulting ills. The duration and de- | producing a chill. These required conditions are readily obtainc:| 
gree of suffering, the final issue of | by an open fire place on the one hand and slightly opened windoy s 
life or death is as much dependent | on the other hand, with a screen before the window, if neede:|. 
on proper nursing as on the skill of | You can readily prove if your ventilating is sufficient, by occupy- 
the doctor. In this light, certainly the | ing the room for a time, and then leaving the room, breathing tlc 
knowledge of what is the best thing | fresh air from out of doors for a few moments, and returning 1) 
to do, is worth acquiring and an at- | your room. Now your sense of smell is a fair means of judging «i 
tention to details seemingly trivial, the purity of the air in the room. 
| 


becomes a duty. No one knows how soon a bed-room may become Bearing in mind the danger from fouled air, we should exercis. 
a sick room, and the attention to proper hygienic surroundings that | care in excluding from our bed-rooms all hangings or curtains «| 
seemed needless to one in health, become of paramount impor- woolen or thick cotton materials, as especially liable to retain dirt 
tance in any illness however slight. Nothing is more dishearten- | and disease germs, and in this category I would include carpe's 
ing to the physician than being required to take charge of sick | made of woolen or cotton. “Hard wood floors, oil cloth, straw 
persons, whose illness is intensified and burdened by lack of proper | matting, in the order named are certainly the best materials for 
healthful surroundings. To make the ordinary sick room in any use, if we study simply health. If for other reasons, we wish the 
manner the equal of the “ ward” of a hospital, is too often a process-| warmth and diminution of noise, procured by using woolen or co'- 
requiring such a complete overhauling and overturning and that | ton carpets, lay over the first named material, rugs that can be 
the doctor dreads the necessary disturbance of the patient, elects | readily removed and cleansed outside of the room. Linen shades 


to let “things” remain as they are and fight the unnecessarily to exclude or mitigate the light at the windows, with lace or muslin 
severe effects of the disease, as best he can. Evidences multiply 


| curtains for esthetic effect, are all that is allowable in a bed-room. 
of the seeming production of diseased conditions by microscopic | Of equal importance is the proper care of the bed and bedding. 
somethings, floating in the air, called germs, and the daily papers | Bedsteads are usually made of wood. Metal is in every way prefer- 
teem with articles urging the necessity of destroying these germs, | able. A wrought iron or brass bedstead properly constructed : 
or disinfecting and interested individuals vaunt their especial com- | that is, of light weight, mounted on castors, so as to be easily 
| 
| 


pounds, as best fitted to accomplish this result. Disinfectants are | moved and readily cleaned, meets every demand. Especially 
useful in destroying the pestilence-bre¢ding seeds of disease, | should we seek one readily moved, if we would have it and its 
but the best safeguards against such dangers are pure air and | surroundings properly cared for by servants. No articles, of what- 
sunlight, which weaken the poisonous effect, by dilution, or ever kind, should be kept under the bed. To prevent this, dis- 
destroys by the heat and chemical action of the suns rays. | pense with “valances” and tuck in the bed clothes. Curtains 


One doctor sarcastically remarks that the only benefit he could | about the bed, are simply filters, sure to catch and retain the im 
purities, as the air from the lungs passes through them. The 
mattrass should be made of elastic material not giving way tov 
freely to the weight of the body. Horse hair furnishes the bes 
materials; cotton, wool, feathers, the poorer substitutes. A wel! 
made hair mattrass, resting on a woven wire spring mattrass 
leaves nothing to be desired hygienically. Hair pillows are prefer 
able to feather pillows where we desire to prevent heating the head 
Linen is the better material for sheets and pillow cases, having 
less power of absorption than cotton. Blankets should be all woo! 
and of the best quality attainable, as in this way we obtain a max 
imum of warmth and minimum of weight. For the same reasons 
cotton comfortables are not desirable. 

Beds should be aired daily and carefully. Remove every cover 
ing and double over the mattrass so that the air can have free 
access, for one hour at least, otherwise the effluvia thrown off by 
the body during the night cannot properly be removed. Of course 
at such times the fresh air should have free access to the rooms. 
In this connection it may be well to remember that it is always 
unwise for any one to sleep in the same room with a person 
suffering from disease, especially from disease of the throat, lungs 
or mouth. Physicians who have made especial study of these dis- 
eases, consider them directly contagious by what is thrown off 
from the affected surfaces. For sanitary reasons it would also 
seem better to adopt the continental custom of separate beds and 
separate rooms for each individual. Care should be exercised that 
the walls of the bed-rooms be so fashioned that they can be easily 
cleaned. Hard finished walls and ceiling, plain or simply painted 
in oil, best meet this requirement. If for any reason you choose 
to paper the walls, select in the first place, material free from 
arsenic, (on every account a necessary precaution, judging from an 
article on this subject published by the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health). Next choose definite, complete figures, in the designs. 
Many an invalid confined to the bed, is painfully annoyed as he 
wearily struggles to trace to its end the design on the wall, that 


| 
an intolerable stench that you were obliged to open the windows | 
to breathe at all. | 

No one can deny the need of proper care of the place where we | 
pass at least one-third of the twenty-four hours of each day, while 
we are seeking the rest that shall best fit us for the labor and cares 
of the working hours, and the fresher and better prepared we are, 
so much more satisfactory will be the results of our undertakings. 
It is poor economy to take care of our bodies all day, selecting 
what is best to eat, and wisest to wear, and then neutralize all by 
weakening our systems by breathing air in our bed-rooms poisoned 
by our own exhalations. There is no danger in pure air, only 
those who have slept “in camp,” absolutely dathed in pure air, 
realize to the full, the expression, “refreshing sleep.” You arise 
hungry from your couch, exhilarated, elastic, ready for anything, 
and feel that life is worth living, for itself alone. Every one in good 
health should leave the room where the night has been passed, 
rested and refreshed if the hygienic condition of the room is as it 
should be. Perchance few can produce in the bed-chamber, all 
the purity of atmosphere that is the perquisite of the dweller in 
tents, but at least we can strive for it, and the nearer we approach 
the greater the rewards. 

Above all, it is #/¢hy to live ina foul atmosphere. We do not 
bathe again and again in the same water, or enjoy eating or drink- 
ing from unwashed dishes. Why be fastidious about such matters 
during the day, and careless at night. The seeds of disease are 
floating in impure air and find ready access to our bodies. When 
in sleep the organs are less able to resist the noxious influences. 
When in earlier times, the more careless manner of building 
houses let the air freely into the rooms around the loosely fitting 
window frames, and the wide open fire places readily drew out the | 
fouled air, the inmates of the dwellings, (according to modern 
ideas), were more uncomfortable, but they were cleaner. The 
ideal of the modern building seems to be a hermetically closed 
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secmingly ends no where. Always thoroughly remove every ves- 
tige of paste and paper from a wall before putting on new paper. | 
Beware of ventilating the street sewer, or cesspool into your bed- 
room, through the waste pipe of your set bowl. If not abso- | 
lutcly sure of the result of the means taken to keep out the | 
was from waste pipe and its connections, return to the wash 
bowl, pitcher and slop jar of former days and be willing to sacri- 
fice present convenience for future health. The “commode,” | 
carefully closed when not in use, is an indispensable article of 
bed-room furniture. 

in thus cursorily outlining some of the needs of the bed-chamber 
| have suggested what seemed the more important requisites, if we 
wish for good health. Much suffering results from ignorance and | 
much from neglect to obey well known laws. It is left for each | 
individual to obey these laws as desire or circumstances will allow. | 
That neglect of these or similar laws has not been followed by | 
perceptible ill effects in individual cases, does not negative the | 
results obtained by the study of many thousand cases. | 
—S. W. Bowles, M. D. | 


RECREATION FOR OUR LEISURE HOURS. | 


“Such is the thought of art, rough things to shape, 
And of rude commons rich enclosures make.” | 


In the morning of life we hear the call to work, and we take up | 
our task hopefully. The sun mounts high; the flowers in our path- | 
way droop their heads ; the burden and heat of the day is upon us; 
all our powers of endurance are needed now. Evening comes. 
The shades thicken; the sun drops below the hill. A sense of 
weariness creeps over our spirits. Still we must labor on. Our 
achievement has been small; the world’s need is great, and time is 
short; let us therefore improve every moment. If the fancies 
which are woven into the web and woof of our daily work were 
made visible to the eye, what hopes, what aspirations, what beauti- 
{ul soul-lives would be disclosed; aye, and what heart-aches, what 
mortal pain, what anguish like unto that which only comes with 
death would we also see! 


* The night cometh, when no man can work.” 


Last time I gave the general terms used in knitting, which each 
one must preserve, and now we will turn our attention to crochet 
terms. 

Chain Stitch —Make a loop, and with the hook draw the wool 
through it. This is the foundation of all crochet work. 

Single Crochet Stitch—Put the hook through the foundation 
chain stitch; or, in the course of the work, through a stitch of the 
preceding row, throw thread over the hook and draw through both 
the stitch and the loop on the hook. 

Short Crochet Stitch—Put hook through stitch, draw wool 
through, throw wool over the hook and draw through both loop 
and stitch. 

Double Crochet Stitch—Throw wool over hook, pass hook 
through stitch, draw wool through, throw wool over the hook and 
draw it through three loops at once. 

Long Crochet Stitch—Throw wool over hook, which. put into 
the stitch, throw wool over again and draw through stitch, wool 
over again, draw through two loops, again over and draw through 
the remaining two. 

Double Crochet Stitch and Treble Crochet——Are the same as 
long crochet stitch, except that in one case the wool is thrown 
twice over the hook before it is slipped through the stitch, and in 
the other three times. In throwing wool over hook and drawing 
through, only draw through two loops at a time. 

To Increase.—Make two stitches in the same loop. 

‘o Decrease—Take two stitches together or to miss one stitch. 

To Fasten Off—Draw thread through the last stitch. 

lfghan Stitch—Make a chain, pass hook through foundation 
loop, draw wool through, making a stitch on the hook for each one 
picked up. For the return row throw wool over the hook and draw 
through two loops. Repeat till all are worked off. 


CROCHETED SHOULDER CAPE. 


Very nice for cool mornings and evenings, and easily made. 
Materials —Three skeins of starlight Scotch yarn, any shade, 
and bone crochet hook. 


Make a foundation chain of 83 stitches; this is for the neck. 

Second Row.—One double crochet in every stitch of chain. 

Third Row.—Yarn over, skip first stitch, *one double crochet in 
each of next two stitches, three double crochet in the next stitch, 
one double crochet in each of next two stitches, skip two stitches, 
*repeat from * to * to end of row. 

Fourth Row.—Skip first stitch, *one double crochet in each of 
next two stitches; five double crochet in next stitch, one double 
crochet in each of next two stitches, skip two stitches, *repeat 
from * to * to end of row. 

The fifth, seventh, jninth, eleventh, thirteenth, fifteenth, seven- 
teenth and nineteenth rows, put three double crochet in the middle 
stitch as in the third row, making an extra ‘stitch-on each side of 
the middle stitch, taking up the extra stitch as you go along. 
Count so as to have the same number of stitches each side of the 
middle stitch. 

The sixth, eighth, tenth, twelfth, fourteenth, sixteenth, eight- 


| eenth and twentieth rows, put five double crochet in the middle 


stitch. 
Twentyjirst Row.—*One double crochet in each of twelve 
stitches; three double crochet in next, or middle stitch ; one double 


| crochet in each of twelve stitches; skip two stitches, *repeat 
| from * to *. 


Next five rows like the twenty-first row. 

Always put the hook in the back loop of stitch in crocheting 
above part of cape. 

BORDER TO CAPE. 

Turn, make a chain of four, skip two stitches, six double crochet 
in third stitch; chain one, skip two, one double crochet in next 
stitch; chain one, skip three, six double crochet in next stitch, 
making four shells and three bars in each large scallop, and one 
bar to come in the loop between the large scallops, and so on 
across the row. Do five more rows just the same, carrying the last 
row round the sides and neck. For a finish make achain of four 
stitches, and put one single crochet between each stitch of scallop; 
catch with a single crochet in the bar between the scallops. Run 
in ribbon, velvet or cord and tassel at the neck to tie it. 


HANDSOME CROCHETED EDGING. 


(d. c.) is short for double crochet. 
(t. c.) short for treble crochet. 


(s. c.) short for single crochet. 


Make a foundation chain of 20 stitches. 

First hew.—One s. c. in eighth stitch of chain, chain four, one 
s. c. in eleventh stitch of chain, chain four, one s. c. in fourteenth 
stitch of chain, chain four, one s. c. in seventeenth stitch of chain, 
chain four, one s. c. in last stitch of chain. ‘Turn. 

Second Row.—Chain four, one s. c. in loop, four chain, one s. c. 
in loop, four chain, one s. c. in loop, chain four, one s. c. in loop, 
chain four, one s. c. in last loop. Turn. 

Third Row.—Chain six, one s. c. in loop, chain four, one s. c. in 
loop, chain four, one s. c. in loop, chain four, one s. c. in loop, 
chain four, one s. c. in loop, chain four, one s. c. in loop, chain four, 
one s. c. in last loop. Turn. 

Fourth Row.—F¥our d. c. in first loop, four d. c. in second loop, 
four d. c. in third loop, four d. c. in fourth loop, twelve d. c. in loop 
of six, fasten with a s. c. in last loop of second row. Turn. 

Fifth Row.—Chain three, fasten with s. c. between second and 
third double crochet, chain three, one s. c. between fourth and 
fifth d.c., chain three, one s. c. between sixth and seventh d. c., 
chain three, one s. c. between eighth and ninth d. c., chain three, 
one s. c. between tenth and eleventh d. c., chain three, one s. c. 
between twelfth and group of four d.c., chain four, one s. c. be- 
tween first and second group of four d.c., chain four, one s. c. 
between next two groups, chain four, one s. c. between next two 
groups, chain four, one s.c.in loop at end of row. This fin- 
ishes one scallop. 

*First Row of Second Scallop.—Chain four, one s. c. in loop, 
chain four, one s.c. in loop, chain four, one s. c. in loop, chain 
four, one s. c. in loop, chain four, one s. c. in first loop. of three. 
Turn. 

Second Row.—Same as third row in first scallop. 

Third Row.—Same as fouth row in first scallop; fasten with a 
s. c. in second loop of chain three, like fifth row. Repeat from *. 

—Eva M. Niles. 
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‘GASTRON oMIO THOUGHTS AND SUGGEST IONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECIPEs. 
[7his series of papers is Original in Good Housekeeping and is not printed 
elsewhere. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares especially for 
one publication, and has no connection with the excellent group of Recipes, 


and carefully prepared Bills of Fare which she arranges for a syndicate of 


Ill. 
ap) OR the next four months fresh fruits and vege- 
? 


daily and weekly Journals.) 


tables will be plenty, good and cheap. The 
crop of strawberries usually lasts until the 
second week of July, and with currants, rasp- 
berries, blueberries, blackberries, and grapes 
coming into the market, a frequent change 
AV PZAN may be made in the kind of small fruit used, 
Lipa while pineapples, bananas, apricots, peaches, 

f pears, and apples afford an ample variety of 

Ltd larger fruits. Being sure that fruit is ripe 
and sound, have it on your table often; it aids in keeping the system 
in a healthy condition. When possible, begin the morning meal 
with it. All the fruits named, except apples, are best in their natural 
state, so do not spoil them by cooking. 

Some of the summer vegetables last a long time and others only 
a few weeks. Asparagus will soon be numbered among the things 
of the past, but peas, string-beans, shell-beans, young beets, and 
beet greens are in their prime. Gardeners obtain fresh peas and 
beans throughout the season by planting more than one crop; 
therefore, housekeepers will do wisely to avoid having either so 
frequently at the outset as to become tired of them before half the 
summer has gone. Remember, always, that a great variety of 
vegetables at any meal is secondary to both freshness and perfect 
cooking. There is no sauce for vegetables which can rival sweet 
butter and a little salt. When fresh vegetables are to be cooked 
the water should be boiling when they are put into it, and salt 
should not be added until the cooking is nearly finished. The arti- 
cles should be served promptly after they have been over the fire 
the prescribed time, for the most delicate will become dark and 
strong flavored if cooked too long. 

Large cities get new fruits and vegetables earlier than the small 
towns because supplies from hot-houses and the South are sent 
there, but in the country, when vegetables are brought to the mar- 
ket—fresh from the garden—they are ‘so delicious as to spoil the 
appetite for such as are offered in the city marts, somewhat wilted, 
and consequently less tender. It may be well to state that fresh- 
ness and flavor may be, in a measure, restored to wilted vegetables 
by the use of ice water. Another point to remember is that prod- 
ucts fresh from the garden may be cooked much sooner than those 
which have been gathered for some time. 

BILLs OF FARE. 
(BREAKFAST.) 
Fruit. 
Force-Meat Cakes. 
Indian-Bread Brewis. 


Coffe. 


(DINNER.) 
Tapioca Soup. 
Braised Shoulder of Veal. 
Potatoes. Sliced Tomatoes. 
Cucumber Salad. 
Sponge Pudding, & la Créme. 


Broiled Potatoes. 
Toast. 


Beet Greens. 


(SUPPER.) 
Chicken Omelet. 
Adirondack Strawberry Short-Cake. 
Tea. 

Force-Mear CAkers.—Any kind of cold meat may be used. Enough 

to make a pint should be chopped fine. In addition there will be re- 

quired half a pint of milk, a tablespoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of 

pepper, two tablespoonfuls of butter, an egg, a pint of dried bread 

crumbs, half a pint of stale bread, free of crust, and some fat for frying 
purposes. 

Put the milk and stale bread into a saucepan and ‘cook slowly for ten 

minutes. After removing the mixture from the stove mash it very fine 

with the back of a spoon; then add the butter, meat, and seasoning. 


Rolls. 
Ginger Snaps. 


Shape the mixture into small, flat cakes; and after beating the egg on a 
plate, dip the cakes into it and then into the dried crumbs. Put a kettle 
of fat on the stove and put the cakes into a wire frying-basket. When 
smoke begins to arise from the center of the liquid lower the basket into 
the kettle. The cakes will cook in two minutes. Drain them on brown 
paper, and serve hot. 

INDIAN BREAD.—With the following named materials there can |\¢ 
made two large loaves of Indian bread, which will be found delicio:s 
when fresh from the oven, or toasted and buttered, or in the form 5f 
brewis: One quart of Indian meal, one of flour, one of sour milk, one of 
buttermilk, two-thirds of a cupful of molasses, one-third of a cupful «f 
cold water, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one tablespoonful of salt, aid 
two even teaspoonfuls of soda. 

Mix the flour, meal, and salt, and mix the molasses, sour milk and 
buttermilk. Dissolve the soda in the cold water, and stir the liquid into 
the mixture of molasses and milk. Pour the mixture upon the flour and 
meal, and stir well. Add a tablespoonful of melted butter, and bet 
thoroughly. Grease with the remaining butter two tin pans, each of 
which easily holds two quarts. Pour the mixture into these pans and 
steam it for four hours and a half; then transfer the pans from tic 
steamer to the oven, and bake for half an hour. 

INDIAN-BREAD BREWIS.—Put a pint of cream and a pint of milk into 
a double boiler and heat to the boiling point without actually allowing 
the liqu‘d to boil; then add a tablespoonful of butter and a teaspoon) i! 
of salt. Keep the boiler in a warm place while toasting half a dozen 
slices of bread. Dip the slices singly into the milk and cream and aft: r- 
ward lay them in a hot, deep dish. Pour over them any milk and cream 
which may remain in the boiler, and serve the brewis hot. 

If cream be plentiful it will be well to use a quart instead of a pint 
and a pint of milk. Or a quart of milk may be used, and no creain, 
though, in this case, the slices of toast should be buttéred lightly before 
being dipped. 

BRAISED SHOULDER OF VEAL.—When ordering eight pounds of the 
shoulder direct the butcher to remove the bones, but to send them with 
the veal. There will, also, be needed a quarter of a pound of salt pork, 
a pint of cracker crumbs, three tablespoonfuls of butter, six tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, a teaspoonful of chopped onion, half a teaspoonful of thyme, 
half a teaspoonful of summer savory, some cold water, salt and pepper, 
and three leaves of celery, if they may be obtained. 

Put the bones into a stewpan containing three pints of cold water and 
cook gently for an hour. Cut the pork into thin slices and fry it slowly 
in a large frying-pan during the same period. Mix the butter, herbs, a 
teaspoonful of pepper, an even tablespoonful of salt, a cupful of cold 
water, and the pint of cracker crumbs. Spread the veal on a board ani, 
after sprinkling it lightly with pepper and generously with salt, spread 
over it the dressing which has just been made. Roll up the meat and tic 
it with soft twine, being careful not to draw the twine very tight. Dredge 
the roll with flour, covering it thickly. Remove the pork from the fiy- 
ing-pan and set the pan where the fat which it contains will become very 
hot. Lay the veal im the fat and brown it on all sides; then transfer it 
to a deep tin or granite-ware pan. Cook the spoonful of chopped oni«n 
for one minute in the fat remaining in the frying-pan; then add what- 
ever quantity of flour may have been left from the six spoonfuls provided 
for dredging the meat, and stir it until it turns brown. Gradually add 
the water in which the bones were simmered. Stir the mixture until it 
boils up; then season to your taste with salt and pepper, and pour over 
the roll of veal. If there be any celery leaves, add them now. Cover 
the pan, place it in a moderate oven, and cook the meat for three hours, 
basting frequently At serving time place the veal on a warm dish ani, 
after removing the strings, strain the gravy over it. 

ADIRONDACK STRAWBERRY SHORT-CAKE.—This rather novel delicacy 
calls for the use of three pints of strawberries, one cupful of sugar, onc 
quart of sour milk, one quart of flour, two eggs, four tablespoonfuls «f 
melted butter, two teaspoonfuls of soda, and one teaspoonful of salt. 

If the cake be desired for supper, in the morning pour the sour mil 
upon the flour, and beat thoroughly. Let the mixture stand ina warm 
place until evening; then dissolve the soda in one tablespoonful of col:| 
water and add it to the batter, together with the salt and the eggs, we’! 
beaten. Fry this batter on a griddle, like common griddle-cakes, but 
have each cake the size of atea plate. Butter the cakes as they come 
from the griddle and spread each with a thin layer of crushed strawber- 
ries. Sprinkle lightly with sugar. There should be three griddle-cakes 
and three layers of berries for each plate, and the short-cake should be 
served hot. By many people a dish of whipped cream will be found t» 
be an agreeable accompaniment. The batter for this cake makes ver’ 
nice, plain griddle-cakes, and if it be used for such the eggs may b 
omitted. 

—Maria Parloa. 
(Copyright by Maria Parloa. All rights reserved.) 
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HOUSE DECORATION. 
SoME ELABORATELY DECORATED DRAWING-ROOMS. 


OME, let us have a chat about Draw- 
ing-Rooms,” said Agatha as she 
threw herself upon a low seat near 
my desk. “ Don’t be cross because 
I went tosleep over your halls; 
they were so luxurious I couldn’t 
help it.” 

“You do not deserve to be hu- 
mored, but I must relent over my 
favorite theme,” I replied ; “ which 
will you have first, the plainest or 
the finest decorations?” 

“The simplest, by all means; it 
is hard enough to come back from 
the beauty which an _ unlimited 
purse commands, to common fur- 
nishings. Why can we not all be 
rich? How dreadful to have to live in two rooms, such as Mrs. 
Cooke describes in such an interesting way.” 

“ Not at all,” said I, looking up severely but melting at sight of 
‘he fine figure which seemed born to grace the purple and gold of 
ife. “It is far better for the development of character to have to 
struggle, economize, and study ways and means. Some of the best 
and most cultured women have to do so. Luxury is apt to eat like 
a moth into the nobler—” 

Here the young lady sprang up and covered my mouth with her 
hand. ‘Go on, and don’t preach; there’s a dear !” 

“ Well, I saw yesterday a drawing-room, modest yet ‘ pretty as a 
picture.’ The walls were a light, robin’s-egg blue,—a kind of gray- 
ish-green blue, you know.” 

“ How funny! no figures, nor gilding?” 

“ Not a thing except a broad frieze of deep, rich terra-cotta above 
the picture moulding. Wall and frieze are both of cartridge or in- 
grain paper. On this ground, oil pictures and engravings show 
excellently well, and by gaslight the color is deeper and richer than 
in the daytime. The woodwork is all painted a deeper shade of the 
frieze. A beveled mirror, the length of the mantel, is set in cherry, 
ind the low railing above serves to hold in place some fine plaques 
of old-biue and an ivory-colored jug.” 

“ How odd it is!” 

“ Not common-place, certainly, but perfectly artistic and full of 
repose. The mouldings and cove are painted exactly the same 
tint as the frieze, relieved only by two narrow bands of black. The 
warm, gray border on the ceiling is stenciled over with a small, in- 
terlacing design in gilt. But the ceiling ; you should see that!” 

“It represents a sunset sky, not gaudy, but deep and glowing. 
from the windows stream a golden radiance, toning from deep 
yellow through amber into a soft blue-green, which changes into 
emerald and then into a translucent sea-green at the other extrem- 
ity of the room. It is not a ceiling but an over-arching sky, and 
you look into immeasurable depths over which float a few amber- 
tipped clouds. Then you discover the room is a bower, for, from 
the border, apparently growing up behind it, trail sprays of roses, 
lush, saffron and pink, against the green, and pale crimson over the 
yellow of the sky. The tendrils and sprays fading away serve to in- 
crease the atmospheric depth. Chrysanthemums grow in one corner, 
swallows chase one another over one end of the chimney-piece, and 
afew humming birds and butterflies hover about. The effect is bold 
and striking yet very tranquilizing and in complete harmony.” 

“ Original, indeed!” exclaimed Agatha, sitting upright for once. 
‘What carpet is fit for such a bower?” 

“ A deep, dull peacock-blue,—‘ torquoise-blue, the manufacturers 
call it. But the carpet is only a back-ground for a fine, large Indian 
rug in the center and smaller ones disposed about the room. The 
‘oom is a gem in its way. The decorations are not expensive, the 
most work being on the ceiling, which must be artistically done or 
left alone. Without the rugs the carpet would be of dark, small 
Persian figures ; the portier’s are of dark mixed Indian stuff shot 
with gold.” 

“T should like to see it; but can you not describe something 
which would not take an artist to finish?” 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


ish, olive-green flock paper, embossed with a conventional figure ; 
frieze of a conventional peony-shaped flower, yellow and crimson 
on alight ground, and woodwork all of the same shade of deep, 
tan-red. The ceiling, of warm-gray, is covered with stenciled sun- 
flowers, tinted from’ chrome to very light yellow with dull, soft 
purple-greenish shadows. These figures are from two to four 
inches in diameter and irregularly disposed, over-lapping near the 
border of darker gray and growing in clusters near the center. 
They are deep in color near the sides, almost fading away between 
them and the center where they glow again, lighting up the room: 
like stars.” a 

“ Quaint, isn’t it? What of the furniture?” 

“It is covered with woven tapestry in which dull red is a pre- 
vailing tint, with one or two pieces of old gold, and portierés to 
match.” 

“You have not mentioned the dado; is that not in vogue?” 

‘“* Not much with papered walls except in the hall; where the room 
is hung with paper the same material extends from frieze to base- 
board. Ina more elegant style of finish a wainscot is used, either 
of paneled wood or of brocade, plush or silk tapestry. I am speak- 
ing of the drawing-room now, you understand.” 

“But at Mrs. Jones’s new house we certainly saw a dado on the 
papered walls.” 

“No, it was stenciled. Do you remember the hue? It was blue- 
gray, painted and stippled till the color was rough. The dado— 
nearly four feet high—was of dull orange, separated from the wall, 
of course, by a moulding three inches wide. The upper wall and 
the dado were each stenciled over the body color by small conven- 
tional ornaments something like the sections of an orange, with 
indented edges and intersecting wheels, the figures being several 
shades darker than the ground, but color on color alike. The deep 
frieze was dull bronze, with a conventional vine of very dark gray 
and red. The prevailing tint of rugs and hangings was olive; and 
did you notice how the large China jars on either side the fire-place 
brought out the rich coloring of the room by the play of light on 
their surfaces of ivory and blue? Of course you saw that the ceil- 
ing was a light tint of the wall-color, and that stenciled, irregular 
stars of bronze alternated with a conventional flower, small and 
delicate pink in color.” 

“No, I could not describe any detail; there was only a general 
sense of harmony and good taste.” 

“Well, you will admit that such an impression is more desirable 
than one produced by an ovfré effect? Anything very striking can 
only be ventured upon by those who can afford to have decorations 
changed as often as the fashion in bonnets.” 

“Do you know,” interrupted Agatha, “ that any clever woman 
could direct such drawing-room decorations as you have told me 
about? She could make her own stencil designs, cut them out 
and supervise the mixing and laying on of the color by any ordina- 
rily good painter?” 

“Certainly; if she has an instinct for color and will study care- 
fully the proportion of dado, frieze and border on ceiling. Try it 
yourself, my dear.” 

“] prefer the richest and fullest harmony produced by others,” 
said she, shrugging her shoulders. 
just exquisite.” 

“Soul of luxury! listen, and then be thankful that you are not 
ruined by such surroundings. Within a few blocks of where we 
sit, Herter has fitted up a drawing-room of which I can show you a 
photograph,” I returned, opening a drawer containing large pictures 
of interior decorations. “ This wainscoting of dark cherry, paneled 
gives the key-note to the entire room, on account of its rich 
hue. The same wood is reproduced in the elaborately carved 
mantel and chimney-piece which extends to the frieze. It contains, 
you see, a mirror and deep recesses of various sizes, for vases and 
jugs of colors carefully studied to contrast with the prevailing 
shades. The walls are hung with taffeta silk of a pale, delicate 
tint of blue, whiclr is covered with hand-embroidery, Japanese 
style, from wainscot to frieze. It is of partly conventionalized 
rose vines, and fuchsias with large, crimson flowers—to match the 
woodwork—growing fainter and smaller as they climb. 


“Come, let us have something 


The frieze 


consists of small, high-colored, conventional figures ona light-lemon _ 


ground-work. The winy-crimson of the carpet and the deep blue and 
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white of the vases by the chimney, complete the picture. No, I 
forgot the compartments over the windows. You perceive they are 
transom-shaped and seem transparent. They are embroideries, 
similar to those on the walls, on some diaphanous material. 
Placed between plates of glass their coloring is visible from the 
outside as well as-from the drawing-room. How suits that, my 
Sybarite?” 

“Tt is too much,” she murmured. 
embroidery than hang it on any wall.” 

“Perhaps this may do better. The decoration is by the same 
firm: ‘The chimney-piece is massive, making the principal feature 
of the room. Over the grate is a low-arched recess holding a 
recumbent figure in bronze, with a fine vase at either extremity. 
Three high arches fill the space from that to the frieze, each con- 
taining vases that a king might envy. The wainscoting of yellow- 
brown plush, and the walls of cream-colored tapestry shot with a 
small arabesque of olive shade, are delightful to look at either by 
day or night. The walls spring to the ceiling by an arch or cove, 
on which is stretched the frieze.” 

“ Of what material?” 

“It is canvas. Classical nymphs disport themselves in a festal 
procession, in soft coloring on a light ground. Painted in oil? 
Certainly, by one of the best figure artists in the city, in his studio, 
and then attached to the wall. A large Indian rug on a floor of 
parquetry, furniture coverings and portierés of Persian stuff, a large 
bay-window with the upper portion filled with stained glass in 
olive brown and crimson, complete the coloring. 
southern exposure, walls of citrine with a good deal of maroon or 
russet in the decorations, would be full of repose.” 

“How lovely! Your walls seem light-tinted.” 

“Yes, rooms in ivory-white or cream, are now in vogue. Somber 
rooms are cheerless, although figures show better on a dark back- 
ground, it must be confessed. But, whatever be the shades, hand- 
some houses are wainscoted with the heavier material, either 
plush or tapestry, and hung with the lighter, both in texture and 
shade. Friezes and borders on the ceiling are often divided into 
compartments by heavy beams; in that case the room must be 
high. A newer decoration is to use upon the arch of the frieze a 
gilded cord of papier-maché nearly as large as your little finger. 
It is looped and knotted gracefully, making an ornamentation for 
the center as well as cove. 

“Tell me no more; I have ‘an embarrassment of riches,’ as our 
French neighbors say.” 

“Only one word: Suit your richness of decoration to your purse 
and sense of fitness. But carry your sense of proportion in form 
and harmony in coloring into everything. It will give elegance to 
the humblest cottage.” 

“ And without them a palace would be hideous! 
good-bye for to-day.” 


“T had rather wear the 


Yes, I know; 


—Hester M. Poole. 


MY ANSWER. 


You say my cross grows none the lighter bearing, 
My grief is only deeper, day by day ; 
I wonder always how my dear is faring, 
In those broad streets where little children play. 
Life till I meet her seems one great forever— 
None but a mother knows a mother’s loss ; 
This be your comfort, though you may wear never 
Th’ crown of wifehood, you will not fear its eross. 


Is it so then, and is my life the better 
That never children lean upon my knee? 

That I know not their clasp’s encircling fetter, 
And no warm fireside has its place for me? 

You say my arms ache so, once more to hold her ; 
My eyes ache so, to look upon her face. 

I know some angel’s love will sure enfold her, 
’Tis my weak self that covets still #zy place ! 


And think you, then, my heart pains less, that never 
Have I held mine own warm against my heart ; 
That, God’s best gift being denied me ever, 
My one belonging is my petty art ? . 
Ah, friend, what folly ! Do you not see clearly, 
The cross will vanish but the crown endures. 
Nothing is lost which once we have lov’d dearly, 
Tl’ present is bitter, but *he fast is yours ! 


If the room hada | 
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PREPARED AND VOUCHED FOR BY A YANKEE HOUSEWIFE. 
Cutlets of Cod or Haddock with Tomato Sauce. 


Cut the slices from the middle or tail of the fish, about an inch thick. 
Dip them in the beaten yolk of an egg, and sprinkle them with fine bread 
or cracker crumbs, and fry in plenty of lard to a delicate brown, and pow 
the tomato sauce over. The same tomato sauce that is prepared for 
meats, may be used. 

Beefsteak Stewed. 

Take a piece of rump steak an inch thick, fry it in butter on both sides, 
add enough hot stock just to cover the steak, pepper and salt to taste, 
and sweet herbs if liked, a carrot sliced, about-half a dozen small onions 
—more according to size of stew. Put in a saucepan or kettle and let 
simmer gently an hour and a half or two hours. Put some butter and 
flour in a saucepan on the fire, mix together and add some of the liquor 
in which the steak has been stewing; add a little tomato catsup. Lay 
the steak on a dish, the carrots and onions around it, and pour the sauc¢ 
over. 


Scalloped Eggs. 

Have as many hard-boiled eggs as are needed and slice them round in 
rings. Butter a baking-dish and put in it a thin layer of bread crumbs, 
then a layer of the sliced egg with bits of butter and a sprinkle of pepper 
and salt. Fill the dish in the same way putting the crumbs on the top. 
Pour over a cupful of cream or, if no cream is at hand, use milk, anc 
bake until thoroughly heated through and browned a little on the top. 
Fried Potatoes. 

Pare and slice very thin, raw potatoes; put in very cold water anc 
rinse in several different waters, then let them remain in ice-water an 
hour or more. Dry them in a towel; have a kettle of hot lard, put in a 
few at a time and fry a light brown, stirring occasionally; then drain anc 
sprinkle with salt. The lard must be very hot at first, but,do not let 
them get too brown before they become crisp. A fine-wire basket, which 
you can plunge into the kettle and remove quickly, is convenient for 
cooking them. 

Tomato Salad. 

Take round, smooth, ripe tomatoes, pour over them some boiling water 
and let them stand about two minutes so that the skin may be taken of! 
easily. Set them on ice until very cold and_firm ; then with a sharp knife 
cut in even round slices, but do not separate, let the tomato, though cut, 
remain in its original shape. Put about three leaves of nice crisp lettuce 
in little round, scolloped dishes, set each tomato in a dish and pour over 
them a nice mayonnaise sauce. 


Bread and Butter Pudding. 

Take the seeds from half a pound of raisins, cut a little citron in very 
thin pieces and mix with the raisins ; cut half a loaf of stale bread in thin 
slices and butter them on both sides. Put in*a baking dish a layer of the 
slices of bread and sprinkle the fruit thickly over; then put alternate 
layers of bread and fruit till all is used, having the bread on the top. 
Make a custard of four eggs to a quart of milk and about six tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar and pour over the bread and fruit, and bake half or three- 
quarters of an hour according te the size of your dish. Serve hot in the 
dish in which it is baked. 


Walnut Cake. 

One pound of sugar, seventeen ounces of flour, half pound of butter, 
five eggs, one teacupful of milk, one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoon- 
fuls cream of tartar, one pint of walnut meats chopped slightly, and be 
sure they are salted a little before putting into the cake. 


Drop Cakes. 

One cupful of sugar, half a cupful of butter, one cupful of molasses, 
one cupful of sour milk, one egg, one generous teaspoonful of ginger, one 
heaping teaspoonful of soda, flour to make a little thicker than soft gin- 
gerbread. Drop with a spoon on tins and bake quickly. 

Tea. 

Two things are necessary to insure good tea: first, that the water 
should be at the boiling point when poured on the leaves (water simply 
hot not answering the purpose at all;) and second, that it shuuld be 
served freshly made. Tea should never be boiled. - So particular are the 
English to preserve its first aroma that it is sometimes made on the table 
two or three times during a meal. In France little silver canisters of tea 
are placed on the table, where it is invariably made. One teaspoonful of 
the leaves is a fair portion for each person. Tea is better made in an 
earthen teapot, which tea conofsseurs are particular to have. They also 
drink the beverage without milk, and with loaf-sugar merely. Water at 
the first boiling point is generally considered better for tea or coffee and, 
in fact, any kind of cooking which requires boiling water.—A/rs. //ender- 


—Miss Ruth Hall. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CLOSETS. 


NECESSITY OF THEIR CONSTANT CARE AND KEEPING. 
HAT a nightmare to the house- 


keeper, as warm weather draws on, 
is the thought of her closets! To 
the average masculine mind there 
is but little difference in these, but 
to a woman, each needs its own 
peculiar care. There are the store- 
room, or dark closet, in which 
potatoes, apples and what winter 
vegetables may have been bought 
in bulk are kept, and whose shelves 
frequently bear the family stock of 
jellies, jams and pickles; the re- 
frigerator closet, where the provis- 
ions in daily use, butter, milk, etc., 
are placed; the kitchen closet, 
which, besides its collection of tins 
and crockery, generally contains 
the flour barrel, sugar bucket and 
.arious other dry groceries; the pot closet, where are ranged the 
eyeat army of sauce pans, spiders and kettles; the china closet; 
ihe cupboards of sideboard and corner cabinets; the bed-room 
closets, with their half worn winter clothing; the linen closet, 
where are extra blankets and quilts unused in the warm weather, 

id last and greatest, that bugbear of most homes,—the lumber 
closet. While the “nasty-particular” housekeeper,—the term so 

ptly applied to the fussy, exacting, “ pernickety ” woman, who is 
in an agony if a single fly is seen in her kitchen or if a speck of dirt 
can be found in any part of her domain,—is not a character to be ad- 
mired, her example might be imitated with profit in the care of 
these receptacles for the many articles one wishes to protect from 
he dust or does not care to display openly. I have heard of one 
housekeeper who refused to have any closets in her kitchen, but 
placed all the pots, pans and other utensils on hooks or shelves in 
jull sight, saying that if any dirt accumulated upon them she wanted 
to know it. But this is not usually the case, and where it is, much 
extra work and bother are involved. 

In most house-cleaning it is the best rule to commence at the 
‘op and work down, leaving kitchen and cellar to the last. In 

closet cleaning, fer se, however, it is best to waive this principle 
ind begin at the bottom. One good result of this will be that the 
lumber closet will be left clean,—a thing that rarely happens when 
that is attacked first, as then the débris from other places is re- 
\urned to this general ev¢repd¢, until the latter end of that closet is 
vorse than the first. To begin at the beginning, then; in these 
days of typhoid fever, diphtheria and kindred maladies that are so 
often traced to decaying vegetable matter, it is well to see that the 
root cellar is thoroughly cleaned. Potato and apple barrels should 
be rolled into alighted room and their contents ‘carefully picked 
over,—the bad ones thrown away, those slightly spotted put in a 
place by themselves for immediate use, and the good ones returned 
to the barrels. Before these are placed in the closet again it should 
jave been swept, scrubbed and well aired, if the last is possible. 
lcllies and pickles should be removed from the shelves and these 
vashed, and the glasses and jars wiped clean of stickiness before 
being re-arranged. In this inspection any fermentation of their 
contents will be perceived and may be checked. The refrigerator 
should receive equally scrupulous attention and the shelves should 
be washed off with a strong solution of soda and water, thus remov- 
ing the grease that has almost imperceptibly accumulated and that 
vill make its presence offensively felt as the hot weather ap- 
proaches. 

Wherever fresh air and sunlight can be admitted, this should be 
‘reely done, even at the cost of extra time and labor. Both will be 
vell expended if, by these means, ill odors and lurking fever germs 
can be destroyed. The kitchen closet is generally the repository 
lor a bewildering number of crumpled paper bags,—one containing, 
perhaps, a handful of rice, another as much tapioca, a third, two or 
‘three crackers, and so on, ad infinitum, through the endless varie- 
ties of brown, white, loaf and powdered sugars, meal, macaroni, 


tities and of which the surplus was not enough to use but too 
much to throw away. The empty jars, from which preserves have 
been used during the winter, will do good service here and the 
remnants may be sorted and placed in these, where their nature 
may be readily seen, and where they will run a better chance of 
being put to some use than they ever would in their former state. 
The same wholesale cleaning should be gone through with here. 
As the housekeeper goes her rounds she will be disagreeably sur- 
prised to find how much dirt has been overlooked in the various 
“putting to rights” she has ordered during the winter. And 
another and still more painful impression will be made when she 
inspects the contents of her china closet and finds that a cup ora 
saucer, a plate or a tumbler has mysteriously disappeared, leaving 
nothing to explain its absence except, occasionally, a little heap of 
fragments on an upper shelf. , 

The task of getting the clothes closets into order is no less ar- 
duous, if less dirty, than the care of those below stairs. Consci- 
entious sweeping and scrubbing are especially needful here, for it 
is inthe spring that moths’ eggs are laid and every crevice may 
conceal a nest. Against this danger a deluging of cracks and cor- 
ners with insect powder is an excellent precaution. All winter 
clothing, extra blankets, afghans and furs should be hung on the 
clothes line in the sun and treated to a good brushing before being 
put up with camphor in unbleached cotton cloths and packed into 
a large trunk or laid away in drawers. 

And now let the housekeeper nerve herself for one final struggle 
and boldly attack the lumber closet. Who does not know the sink- 
ing of heart caused by the mere glance into that miniature chamber 
of horrors? There are the stray fragments of carpets, the bits of 
matting, the shabby clothing, the battered hats, the odd boots and 
shoes, the leaky rubbers, the pile of old newspapers, the empty 
bottles, the numberless boxes stuffed with scraps and the hundred 
and one other articles, from a fire blower to a mosquito netting, 
that have been tucked away there from time to time. In clearing 
out this ownium gatherum, it is well to assume an iconoclastic 
spirit and keep the principle strongly in mind that there is such a 
thing as treasuring rubbish too long. At least half the carefully 
preserved trash that cumbers hooks and shelves had much better 
be given or thrown away. ‘Ten to one it will never be missed ex- 
cept with a sensation of relief. And then, let the rest be put away 
systematically. Paste or tie a card on the end of each box, bearing 
a list of its contents. Put the pieces of carpet up into neat rolls 
with a little camphor and with cotton cloth coverings on them and 
fasten the scraps of matting into a neat package. If the old foot 
and head coverings are too far gone to be given away, consign them 
to the ash barrel. Lay the clothes in trunks or drawers and store 
the papers and bottles in the cellar to await the arrival of the rag 
and bottle man. It is wonderful how different a place the much 
dreaded closet will be, and the satisfaction at the thought of its 
altered state will be in proportion to the dismay caused by its 
former confusion. 

—Christine Terhune Herrick. 


IN THE KITCHEN. 


At ALL Hours OF THE DAY, AND SEVEN DAYs IN THE WEEK. 


Cinders make a very hot fire. 


A tidy kitchen is a good place to develop one branch of the 
Higher Life of the Household. 


A good test of suspected butter is to drop a piece into a well 
heated frying-pan. If it be genuine butter, it will melt and bubble 
or boil, but not sputter; if it be oleomargarine, it will sputter until 
melted. 

One who has tried it and speaks from experience says: “If 
every iron pot, pan, kettle, or any utensil used in the cooking of 
food, be washed as soon as emptied and while hot, half the labor 
will be saved.” 

“* Pound well your meat until the fibers break, 

Be sure that next you have, to broil the steak, 

Good coal in plenty; nor a moment leave, 

But turn it over this way, and then that; 

The lean should be quite rare—not so the fat ; 
. The platter now and then the juice receive ; 
Put on your butter, place it on your meat, 
Salt, pepper, turn it over, serve—and—eat.”’ 


vermicelli and the many groceries that are purchased in small quan- 
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MISSION AND INFLUENCE OF DRESS. 


Wuat Ir SHOULD BE AND WHAT IT SHOULD Nor BE. 


HOLD it to be the duty, as it should 
be the pleasure, of every woman to 
make herself as attractive as pos- 
sible,—in the home as elsewhere,— 
not only for her own sake, but for the 
brother, the lover, the husband and 
all others brought in contact with her. 
It is natural for men to admire 
women,—not that this admiration is 
dependent on dress, but it certainly 
is a necessary, and, if well ordered, 
a pleasing adjunct. In dressing one’s 
self properly, labor, time and thought, 
are requisite, but there are extremes 

in these. I have no patience with 

those women w ho count that a waste of time and thought which is 

expended on dress, nor with another class whose whole energies 

are expended upon it, consuming labor, time and thought which 
should be devoted to other things. 

We are living, at present, in what I will designate an ushealthy 
state as regards dress; not as to hygiene, for in that, as other 
things, there has been an improvement. Let us begin with the 
little girl who dresses her doll. You will find the larger part of her 
doll’s wardrobe is designed for balls, parties, and the like. Susie 
must have her doll dressed “ ever so much better than Bessie’s and 
have lots of clothes, too, for my mamma does, you know.” Then, 
as aschool girl, she must have (or wishes to have) her clothes better 
than her friend, and the girl, who, by force of circumstances is more 
simply clad, is made to feel, in a certain degree, shut out and un- 
happy because she don’t look as well as the other girls. I recall, 
to-day, the mortification I endured when a boarding school girl. I 
don’t suppose that at that unformed age I was fairly in my propor- 
tions, but I was possessed of a certain degree of self-satisfaction 
which was made to suffer in this wise. I had gone to church in my 
very best dress. At noon the principal of the school said to a 
teacher directly opposite me, “ You might know Miss was 
from the country by the fit of her dress.” How much influence the 
madame had over me from that date you can imagine. I felt that 
she “looked on the outward appearance.” 

In society life this feeling, of which I speak, is often intensified 
till the young lady, who cannot dress as some of the other young 
ladies do, shuts herself out of many a good time, socially, which is 
her rightful inheritance. The same with the young married woman 
and often the older one, also, till we sometimes feel that dress is 
the criterion which establishes one’s social status. Now this state 
of things is all wrong. Women say to me, “If I could have all the 
money | want to spend I would soon show how one ought to dress.” 
I think, nine times out of ten, the women who give the least thought 
to dress are those who have the most abundant means. Because 
my friend can have all her wishes gratified by reason of her abun- 
dance of money, is no reason why I should attempt to emulate her, 
when, by so doing, my husband must be greatly embarrassed and 
harassed, 

So long as the world stands there will be envious women, women 
who will make their own lives a failure, wreck domestic happi- 
ness, cause financial embarrassments, etc., etc., by their inordinate 
love of display in dress. This touches pretty nearly the social evil 
problem, and also suggests one reason why so many young men 
choose to remain unmarried. It therefore devolves upon all true 
and sensible women to do what they can to check these tendencies 
of our time. We cannot make one rule of dress for all classes of 
women, and no woman should be judged, or misjudged, by her 
style in dress. Conscience should have somewhat to do in this 
matter and therefore we lay down this principle, viz.: Wo woman 
has the right to adorn herself in a manner which shall cause un- 
pleasant criticism, either as to herself, personally, or those upon 
whom she is dependent for her raiment. Many women have inde- 

pendent incomes; others have relatives who make gifts of a pretty 
costume toa less favored friend, and we do well to be careful of 
one another’s feelings in this matter. There is so much that is 
beautiful in dress, and fashion allows us to secure such delightful 


conten of color and design, with so much of liberty, as well, that it 
there would seem to be no reason why every sensible woman shoud 
not be neatly and szztadly attired, according to her station in life 

When mothers talk less of dress before their little children, w/.-» 
school girls have less time to gossip over the cost and variety of 
clothes, when young ladies are cordially welcomed in social circles 
for what they are in, and of themselves, and not for what they wear, 
when wives cease to annoy their husbands because they cannot 
dress as well, or better, than some other men’s wives; in short, 
when conscience and common sense control this whole matter, tle 
ideal dress will be in vogue, and, probably, shat when will usher j 
“the millenium.” 

—Ellen Bliss Hooker. 


WHY PEOPLE TAKE MEDICINE. 

It is to be feared that, to most people, medicine is not an erudite 
science, or a learned art, but is little more than the commonpla:¢ 
administration of physic. ‘They cannot understand medicine wit!- 
out drugs, and its virtue and power are popularly measured by tlic 
violence of its operations. Its very name is, in ordinary parlanc:: 
synonmous with physic. Take from it its pills and potions, ani 
for them you take away its whole art and mystery. They do not 
believe in a scheme of treatment, however deep-laid and skillful, 
which does not include a certain statutory dosage; so that, as a 
rule, medical men are practically compelled to give their patients 
a visible object of faith in some form of physic, which may be it 
most designed to effect some very subordinate purpose. And it is 
remarkable how strongly, even among the educated classes, this 
feeling prevails. Cure by the administration of mixtures an| 
boluses is so fixed and ancient a tradition, that it is only very 
slowly that the world will give it up. The anxiety of the friends 
of the patient wants to do more than follow the simple directions 
of “nursing,” which have been so carefully inculcated, and pos- 
sess, apparently, so little remedial power. Thus it is necessary 
to educate the world into a belief in medicine apart from drugs. 
which finds its power of curing in adaptations of the common 
conditions of life, and application of physiological facts. It is foun 
in every-day practice that this popular misunderstanding of the 
modern spirit of medicine constantly checks the little tentative ax|- 
vances of a more scientific treatment, and it is necessary that i! 
should be generally understood how powerfully the various proces- 
ses of the economy may be affected by the manipulation of the con 
ditions of common life.—Dr. Crofts in British Quarterly Review 


THE OLD CRADLE. 


* Neath the mouldermg roof where dark shadows lay, 
Where glimmering sunbeams but fitfully play, 
Where the bat undisturbed wheels a purposeless flight 
In silence as deep as the hush of the night, 
Stands, no rich gem of art, with its workmanship rare, 
3ut a dingy old cradle unpainted and bare, 
With its thickly scarred sides, time worn and dust strown, 
It seems to our vision as senseless and lone. 


For little we know of the hopes and the fears 
Garnered up in its depths, in the long buried years, 
When fair infant forms to its pillows were prest, 
And a mother’s sweet lullaby soothed them to rest, 
And our dull mortal ear with its half muffled strings, 
Catches not the soft rustle of angelic wings ; 

We miss the bright forms of the radiant band 

That swayed the old cradle with shadowy hand, 


For a mother’s love clings to the babes that she bore, 
Though her footsteps may tread on Eternity’s shore, 

And her spirit still lingers around the low bed 

Where she pillowed in slumber the innocent head ; 
Though the bright household band once cherished, may be 
Broken and scattered by land and o’er sea, 

Yet a mother’s eye notes them with tenderest care, 

And follows each wanderer with blessing and prayer. 


The love of a mother, the noblest of earth, 

Its undying power tells of heavenly birth, 

It breaks the hard fetters of death and the tomb, 

Dispels from our spirits all darkness and gloom, 

And its strength and devotion remain still the same, 
‘Through sunshine and shadow, through glory and shame, 
Do we falter or faint? a mother’s dear hand 

Points our footsteps anew to a far Better Land. 


—Mrs. C. A. K. Poore. 
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THE FAMILY TABLE. 

SOCIALLY AND MORALLY CONSIDERED. 

|H E queens of the American kitchen exist gener- 
4 ally for dyspeptic intents and purposes, and 
their mistresses, unable to adjust these gas- 
tronomic grievances, become wrecked on the 
charybdis of domestic discord, for it is a cruel 
and most unpalatable truth that social qual- 
ities and love of home depends greatly upon 
the state of man’s digestion. The process of 
efit trtrtrt nutrition is as great a mystery as the secret 
of life itself. Americans generally before they attain the dyspeptic 
_ondition are enormous meat eaters, and like their English cousins 

.press a contempt for kickshaws. They like a chop or steak 
‘or the matutinal meal with condiments, appetizing tidbits, the 
coffee strong, and hot cakes, and wonder when they reach their 
otices why the brain is rather heavy. Luncheon a few hours 
jater is swallowed in an incredibly short time, consisting mainly 
of animal food greatly stimulated with sauces, ale, wine or a little 
iry curry. Again a-lapse of a few hours and the crowning en- 
joyment of the day is lingered over, the wearied stomach regaled 
vith rich soups, meats and other condiments. This state of affairs 
s continued on through the summer, while men as well as the days 
ire, as Sterne has it, “roasted, toasted, grilled, stewed and car- 
honaded.” They can’t work they say, without good strong food. 
ish is not precisely a food but condiment sent by Providence to in- 
duce meat eaters torelish the cereals in which is found nourishment. 

People of enlightened minds do not forget to partake of sliced 
lemon, with soles, and here is a method of preparing soles with 
,2vigote sauce that will soften into angelic mildness the most dia- 
bolic fancies that ever tortured the brain of a very hungry man. 
Lay a sole in a well-buttered tin; add pepper and salt at discretion ; 
cover it with white buttered paper; cook in the oven till done; 
drain, and serve with the sauce composed of equal parts of pars- 
ley, garden cress, tarragon, bits of lemon peel, shreds of mar- 
joram and mince finely. Rub a sauce pan with shallot, melt some 
butter in it, add some flour, mix thoroughly, then add stock, pep- 
per, salt, the herbs, a glass of white wine. Let the sauce come to 
a boil, then throw in a small pat of butter, a squeeze of lemon, and 
serve. One of the most delicate fish pies, not to be excelled, is to 
boil two pounds of eels (after the fins are closely cut,) pick off the 
flesh and throw the bones in the liquor with mace, pepper, salt, 
ind an onion at discretion ; boil till quite rich, then strain it. Make 
forcemeat of the flesh or anchovy, herbs, parsley, lemon peel, salt, 
pepper, and cracker crumbs, add four ounces of warmed butter and 
lay it in the bottom of the dish; take the flesh of soles small 
cod, or dressed turbot and lay on the forcemeat, having rubbed it 
with salt and pepper, pour the gravy over, cover with a delicate 
paste, and bake. The paste is most important. If cod or soles 
ire used, take off the skin and fins. 

Here is Isaac Walton’s mode of dressing trout in 1653: “ Take 
your trout, wash and dry him with a clean napkin; then open, take 
out the entrails, wipe but zo¢ wash him within, and give him three 
scotches with a knife to the bone, on one side only; after which 
take a clean kettle, and put in as much hard stale beer—not dead— 
vinegar, and a little white wine and water as will cover the fish, to be 
hoiled ; then throw into the liquor a good quantity of salt, the rind 
of a lemon, a handful of sliced horse radish with a little faggot of 
rosemary, thyme, and winter savory. Place the kettle upon a quick 
fire and let the liquor boil up, then put in the fish, one by one, care- 
fully that the liquor may not cool ; while the fish is boiling beat up 
the butter for the sauce with a ladlefull of the liquor; when boiled 
enough, immediately pour the liquor from the fish, and laid ina 
dish pour the butter over it strewing it plentifully with shaved 
horse radish and a little pounded ginger; garnish the dish with 
sliced lemons and serve. Science has done little for the poor unless 
it be lucifer matches. If it can give them a new diet as a change, it 
will lessen the amount of human misery and wife beaters. Here is 
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an example of what a poor Italian cook can do in her own country: 
She will wipe dry some little fish of any species, dip it in a dish of 
batter, then in dry flour, finally in boiling oil, in which it sinks, 
rises to the surface, it is done. 


It is taken out with pincers, put in 


a plate of chopped lemons and served with bread and a dish of 
macaroni and some stewed fruit. 

Before leaving the Italians, a marvellous Carthagenian pudding 
adored by the gourmets of Rome, centuries ago, is still fondly re- 
membered by their descendants and is easily made ; Soak a pound 
of red wheat flour in water thoroughly, then place it in a wooden 
bowl, add three pounds of cream cheese, one egg, and half a pound 
of honey; beat it all together and cook it over a slow fire, always in a 
stew pan. A French kitchen is remarkable for its stew pans, with 
us its presence is remarkable: our roasts are baked in an oven 
vapidless dry—our stews are boiled until tasteless. A French 
woman will make a delicious /ricassée from the most ven- 
erable of hens. The exhausted beef which has made the 
refreshing douz//on, which we throw away, is prepared in five 
different ways. It is minced or sliced cold, mixed with oil and 
vinegar, chopped herbs and anchovies, served hot with tomatoes 
or onions, mushrooms or other vegetables, or in pastries so delicate 
that the wisest would never guess at the original foundation. 

While the moral to this is digesting, the French method of treat- 
ing alobster for a pie may be discussed, proving that in France 
nothing is wasted and its people are not treated to dust heaps and 
ash barrels decorated with lobster shells. They boil two lobsters, 
take out the tails, cut them in two, and lay in a small dish, then put 
in the claws and meat, and that picked from the body suitable for 
eating ; the spawn and all the shells are beaten to a powder in a 
mortar and stewed—not boiled—in water; three spoonfuls of vin- 
egar, pepper, salt, pounded mace, catsup, truffles at discretion, 
and a large piece of butter rolled in flour must be added after the 
goodness of the shells is obtained; let it stew well and pour into 
the dish carefully strained. Strew over it fine cracker crumbs and 
cover with a light delicate paste and bake slowly, but only till the 


paste be done. 
—Georgiana S. Hull. 


HOME ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
SOMEWHAT CARELESSLY STRUNG TOGETHER. 
Wear a c/ean apron when ironing or making beds. 
Attendants carrying a wounded person should break step. 


If sausages are éaked, instead of being cooked on the top of the 
stove, nearly all the disagreeable odor is avoided. 

A vigorous application of the flesh brush just before going to 
bed tends to keep the skin in a healthy condition and is also con- 
ducive to sleep. 

A swinging copper kettle is very ornamental for the table; the 
coffee made in an ordinary boiler can be placed in the kettle, to be 
brought to the table and kept hot by the lamp underneath. 

White castile soap is best for toilet purposes, as it leaves the 
skin beautifully soft and smooth, and without the unpleasant scent 
which is often noticeable after perfumed soap has been used. 

Persons living in those sections of the country where a difference 
in price is made between white and colored rags, would save time 
and trouble by keeping /wo dags, one for each kind, then no “ pick- 
ing over” is necessary. 

When carrying a lighted match the end should be pointed in the 
direction in which the person is going, so that the draught shall 
blow the flame back upon the wood, thus igniting it and rendering 
the light much less liable to “ go out.” 

ABOUT FIRES. 

It is desirable that the morning fire in the kitchen stove be brisk 
and hot. In order to achieve this the dampers must be open and 
the materials dry. With plenty of shavings, fxe/y sp/it kindlings, 
a few clean chips and some small light wood the result is assured, 
if care be taken to lay the kindlings and wood crosswise If oranges 
and lemons are used in the house, the peel should be saved, dried, 
and kept with the shavings. If smoke pours from the top of a 
stowe, the cause is sometimes to be found in the feathery collection 
of soot on the under side of the covers; this is apt to be the case 
when much white birch or pine is used. The soot can be removed 
with a wing or brush, but the better way is to watch the covers and 
not let it accumulate. The space under the oven should be cleaned 


out often, and the funnel kept free from soot. mae 
—Gabriel. 
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COOKERY AND COMMON SENSE.* 


We may live without poetry, music or art; 
We may live without conscience and live without heart ; 
We may live without friends, we may live without books ; 


But civilized man cannot live without cooks. ; 
—Owen Meredith. 


In cooking, as in other fine arts, no exact rule can be given for 
many mixtures. In soups, more than in most things, the taste 
must guide. “What is one’s meat is another’s poison,” and all 
cooks must discover the taste of those to whom they have to cater, 
and govern themselves accordingly. 

To Boil Meat. 


Meat should be put into boiling water and boiled steadily but not vio- 


tently, and skimmed often. When done the meat will cleave from the | 


bone. Leibig says, that “if the flesh be introduced into the boiler when 
the water is ina state of brisk ebullition, and if the boiling be kept up 
for a few minutes, and the pot be put ina warm place so that the tempera- 
ture of the water is kept at 158 to 165 degrees, we have the united condi- 
tions for giving to the meat the qualities that best fit it for being eaten.” 
By this means the meat is both wholesome and palatable, as it keeps all 
its nourishing properties. 


Roast Meat. 

Meat to be roasted, especially beef, should be put into a very hot oven, 
so that it will cook quickly upon the outside. The juices are thus re- 
tained, which would simmer out into the dripping pan if the oven were 
only moderately warm. Roasting meat should be thoroughly dredged 
with flour before being put into the oven, but should not be salted till 
partly cooked, as salt extracts the juices from raw meat. Beef should be 
cooked for about fifteen minutes for every pound if it is to be eaten rare, 
which is the most healthful way to eat it. Mutton requires about twenty 
minutes to the pound, lamb a little more, as the latter should never be 
served rare. Veal, venison and pork require long roasting. Four or 
five hours is not too much, and a few slices of salt pork should be skew- 
ered over the top. Venison may be wrapped in a crust of pastry, which 
keeps the juices from escaping. If pork is ever fit to be eaten, it is only 
when thoroughly done, and should be roasted from three to five hours. 
A roasting pan should be furnished with a rack or grate upon which the 
meat can be placed. It is thus prevented from becoming “soggy” by 
soaking in the gravy. It should, however, be basted frequently. 


Beef Steak. 

‘The best way to cook a steak is to broil it over moderately hot coals, 
turning often. But this method has its disadvantages. It causes much 
smoke, which, if there is no smoke-escape over the range, fills the kitchen 
and finds its way to the dining-room, besides investing the cook with an 
aroma suggestive of a ham just from the smoke-house. If the cook hap- 
pens also to be the ‘lady of the house,” the family will be quite con- 


tented with a steak cooked as follows: Have the gridiron hot. Grease | 
the bottom, but leave no surplus fat. Put in the steak, and as soon as it | 


is brown turn it. Keep turning it every minute or two till the outside is 
cooked. This will keep in the juices. Then cover it and let it cook for 
about three minutes. ‘Turn it and cook it for three minutes more. If it 
is not a very thick steak, it will be done sufficiently by this time for those 
who like a rare-done steak. If it is turned often at first, and cooked just 
long enough, it cannot be distinguished from a broiled steak. 


Poultry. 

The easiest way to dress poultry is to get the butcher to doit. Even 
then it must be examined to see if no bits of the windpipe or other refuse 
is left. If it is necessary for you to remove the inwards, remember that 
if you put your hand far enough into the body of the fowl to grasp the 
heart, you can remove all at once, and need not fear breaking the gall 
bag. Fowl should be singed, all pin feathers removed, and washed in 
several waters; then dried both outside and in. Many people stuff the 
body of the turkey or chicken; but for those who do not like a moist 
stuffing it is better to stuff the neck. After the crop is removed, twist off 
the neck near the body. ‘Tie a string around the skin of the neck where 
the head was cut off, stuff the space left vacant by the removal of the 
neck and crop and sew it up. Puta teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoon- 
ful of pepper in the body of the turkey. Rub salt over the outside, 
skewer and tie down the legs and wings and dredge well with flour. 
Bake it ona rack. A turkey weighing twelve pounds will cook in three 
hours. The giblets and neck should be boiled by themselves and put 
into the dripping-pan half an hour before the turkey is done. The water 
in which they are boiled c-™ be thrown away. The giblets are sSme- 
times chopped and added .o the gravy. The gravy of a roast turkey 
should be skimmed of the gross fat before it is thickened. 


*“ A New Daily Food,” a collection of tried and reliable recipes brought forth 
from the storehouse of things new <\' old. Edited and compiled by Lydia 


Potatoes (Boiled). 

When potatoes are old, peel them and let them lie an hour or two in 
cold water before boiling. They should be boiled in hot water with ; 
little salt in it; as little water as possible should be used. It is desirabl 
to have it all dry away by the time the potatoes are done. Cover then 
with a towel, take them to the open air and shake them. If they are t. 
be mashed, take a wooden spoon or potato masher and beat them till soi: 
and light, in the kettle they were cooked in or in a hot dish. Add butte 
and seasoning to taste, and moisten with a little milk. Potatoes presse«! 
through a colander make a pretty dish. 

Stewed Potatoes. 


Take some cold boiled potatoes that have been cooked in salted wate: 
with their skins on. Peel and cut them in slices; put them into a sauce 
| pan with milk or cream. Let them boil five or six minutes. Thicke: 
with a little flour just before serving. Add a piece of good butter, ; 
little pepper to taste, and dash a little finely chopped parsley over it. 
Delicate Dessert. 

Bake a sponge cake in a shallow pan, so that the cake will be about tw: 
inches thick when done. Just before serving, pour some boiled custar: 
over this, and spread a layer of sliced oranges or peaches upon it. Bea 
the whites of the eggs, about four, which may be reserved from the cus 
tard, to a stiff froth, and drop them over the top. 


Bread Pudding. 

Bread crumbs, one and a half pints, or three cups; milk, one quart; 
butter, one-eighth pound; eggs, six, sugar, one-half cup (or more if de 
sired); powdered sugar, four tablespoonfuls; spice or essence. Scak 
the milk and pour it over the bread crumbs, and stir in the butter whik 
warm. When cool, add the sugar, then the whites of the eggs except 
two, which should be reserved for frosting. Add spice or flavoring to 
taste, and bake in an earthen dish in a slow oven from thirty-five to fifty 
minutes. When done frost the top with the whites of the eggs, which 
must have been beaten to a stiff froth and sweetened with the four table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar. 


Chocolate Pudding. 

Chocolate, grated, two ounces; milk, boiled, one quart; corn starch, 
one teaspoonful; eggs, four; vanilla, half teaspoonful. Boil the milk, 
add the chocolate, and boil five minutes. Add the corn starch smoothed 
in a little cold milk. Cool a little, and add the eggs except the whites of 
two, which are reserved for frosting. Add the vanilla. Bake slowly for 
half an hour. When done, frost with the whites of the two eggs beaten 
toa stiff froth, to which four tablespoonfuls of sugar have been added 
gradually. Brown the frosting lightly. 


Apple Pie. 

| Bake a sliced apple pie ina deep pie plate. Heap the apple up, as it 
| shrinks, as it softens. Allow six tablespoonfuls of sugar and one of mo- 
lasses toa pie. Spread little bits of butter ana a pinch of salt over the 
top. Flavor with nutmeg or cinnamon. Cut a narrow strip of crust for 
the edge, dip 1t in water and put it between the two crusts, pressing the 
upper one down. This forms a paste which joins the two crusts firmly 
and prevents the juice from escaping,—a good expedient for all 
juicy pies. 

| Angel’s Food, or White Sponge Cake. 

Eggs, whites of eleven; sugar, powdered or sifted granulated, one and 
one-half cups; flour, one cup; vanilla, one teaspoonful (scant) ; cream of 
tartar, one teaspoonful; sift some flour four times ; then measure out the 
cupful; add the cream of tartar andsift again. Beat the whites to a stiff 
froth. Add the sugar lightly, then the flour very gently, then the vanilla. 
Do not stop beating till the cake is in the pan. Bake forty minutes ina 
moderate oven in an angel cake pan with a hole in the center, that must 
be kept for that purpose alone, and must not be greased. Turn the pan 
upside down to cool. When cool cut round the edge with a knife and 
remove. 

Cup Cake. 

An old, reliable and generally useful rule for cake, and one easily re- 
membered, is the old-fashioned One, two, three, four cake. Only, instead 
of three, put three and a half, and remember that there are two ones. Of 
butter. one cup; milk, one cup; sugar, two cups; flour, three and a half 
cups; three does not make it quite stiff enough; eggs, four; baking 
powder, two teaspoonfuls. This should be mixed according to the pre- 
ceding directions, and is good as a plain cake; or it may be made into 
currant cake by adding a cup of currants; or raisin cake by adding a cup 
of raisins; marble cake by adding to one-half of the batter, spices of all 
kinds and a small half cup of molasses, and putting into the baking pan 
in alternate layers; of fruit cake by adding spices, molasses and raisins 
to all the batter; or layer cake, by baking in Washington pie pans, when 
a little less baking powder should be used. The dullest servant, if she 


Shillaber, Morrisania, N. Y., Bedwell & Brother, publishers, New York City. 


cannot read, can easily learn this rule. 
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THE NEED OF REST. 


The cause of much of the premature decrepitude and nerve de- 
ecneracy, and breakdown of our day, is in the many inventions 
man has devised whereby he robs himself of timely rest. The 
morning newspaper often read through before breakfast; the tele- 
phone in his house to call him at any and all times aside from his 
repose; the electric light to keep his brain unduly stimulated 
through the retinz ; the railroad and the sleeping coach which may 
keep him constantly on the rail (if he chooses to so travel) for 
continuous weeks without rest from the noisy and exhaustive cere- 
hro-spinal concussions of this mode of travel; hasty meals and tel- 
exrams, and business, and nightmare sleep, all commingled, wither 
and wrecked lives innumerable, which, under wise management 
might end differently, and the needless noises of the city, the bells 
and steam whistles, howling hucksters, noisy street cars, yelling 
hoodlums, that make night hideous with soul jarring sounds, hast- 
en the premature endings of useful lives. And when, superadded 
io all this unphysiological strain, we have the assault of a pesti- 
lence like cholera, how much of resisting immunity can such over- 
strained and exhausted nerve force oppose to the invading foe ? 

If the epidemic comes, as it almost surely will next summer or 
fall, there should be a common understanding among physicians 
to demand as much rest as practicable for the people, and by com- 
ity among themselves, they should lighten each other’s labors and 
no one should work continuously night and day. 

it is not long after an epidemic comes before the long watching 
nurses and the tired, over-taxed doctors become its victims. 

The lesson a pestilence teaches is not only cleanliness but tem- 
perance, and restful resisting vigor for the nervous system and the 
conservation of its powers, maintaining the functions of the body 
in the presence of a blood destroying and vitality depressing enemy. 
With the human organization, in a long contest with disease, the 
blood is the life, but if the nervous system has fortified itself, by 
ample rest and frugality and economy of expenditure; and by free- 
dom from overstrain and vicious indulgence, has established the 
habit of claiming and securing to recuperative use its own ele- 


. ments from the blood, it will be longer in yielding under the assaults 


of disease.—C. H. Huyhes, M. D., in Alienist and Neurologist. 


AT DINNER. | 

At a recent dinner, given by a noted society leader to a select 
company, the table was laid in this wise: Dewn the center of the 
white damask cloth ran a strip of rich cardinal velvet, scalloped at 
the edges. All along the edges were bunches of smilax, small 
white chrysanthemums and violets. The edges were embroidered 
with gilt thread, and as they were deep and sharp pointed, there 
was no stiffness of effect. At each corner was a spray of straw- 
berries and leaves, the wreaths and sprays being slightly tacked to 
the velvet to keep them in place. Opal glasses of different sizes 
and colors looked lovely on this deep red ground, and cut-glass 
dishes with pink and white hyacinths and maiden-hair ferns alter- 
nated with the dessert of oranges, red apples and black Hamburg 
grapes. Beside each plate was the quaint menu, which deserves 
particular mention. These ornamental cards contained the names 
of the guests, the #zenu, and an appropriate selection from Shakes- 
peare. Thus the story-teller and most genial man was greeted 
with this motto, “A merrier man within the limit of becoming 
mirth I never spent an hour's talk withal.”—Zove’s Labor Lost. A 
young lawyer received this hint, “ We will not stand to prate. We 
come to use our hands, and not our tongues.”—Avchard J//. An 
old friend of the family had this line, “ His worth is warrant for 
his welcome here.”—77wo Gentlemen of Verona. The tops of the 
cards were appropriately mottoed from Shakespeare. One had, in 
gilt letters, “Be patient to the last.”—/u#/ius Cesar. Another, 
“Small cheer and great welcome make a merry feast.”—Comedy of 
/-rrors. It would be an interesting and amusing exercise for 
young ladies to find a number of such lines, and adapt them to 
friendly and social purposes; and perchance the exercise might 
improve and be the means of introducing many to a knowledge of 
the great bard, who are yet strangers to his wonderful genius. 
l-legant menu cards come with ready printed mottoes, and others 
again have blank spaces, so that the lines may be selected by the 
hostess. 


The practice of staining board floorsa darker tint than their orig- 
inal color, or to represent woods of greater cost, is now almost uni- 
versal, and is the first step toward that thing of beauty, a high-art 
drawing-room. A floor stained to represent dark old oak is pre- 
ferred by many. The mixture for accomplishing this is sold at all 
paint shops, and comes in grades 1, 2, 3, 4, varying light to dark. 
Light polished floors are much preferred at present, although a 
great deal depends upon the condition of the boards. If the boards 
are smooth and fine grained, a satinwood or pitch-pine stain and 
polish is preferred; but if the floor is old or rough it is folly to at- 
tempt any stain except that of dark oak or dark mahogany. Pour 
the liquid into a saucer, dip the brush in, saturate thoroughly, rub 
evenly over the wood and dry instantly with a soft cloth. To in- 
sure success this must be done quickly, and, evenly. For the ultra- 
fashionable floor,which is of a pale shade of oak, sized and varnished, 
buy the desired amount of raw sienna powder, mixed with water, 
and rub into the boards as directed above. For mahogany staining 
make a mixture containing half a pound of madder, two ounces of 
logwood chips boiled in a gallon of water ; brush this over the wood 
while hot. When dry go over this with a solution of pearl-ash, two 
drams to one quart of water, size and polish. If a redder shade is 
required it can be produced by smearing the surface with a strong 
solution of permanganate of potash, which is left on for a longer or 
shorter time, according to the shade required; in most cases five 
minutes will be enough. The wood is then carefully washed, dried 
and polished in the ordinary way. A good cheap oak stain is made of 
equal parts of American potash and pearl-ash, two ounces of each 
to aquart of water. As American potash is a solvent, care must 
be taken to keep it from the jhands, and an old brush should be 
used, as it is no good afterwards.—E-xchange. 


POOR TOAST AND GOOD TOAST. 


To make the meanest toast possible, take bread that is a little 
sour, a trifle raw, or not quite light, and is not fit to eat untoasted. 
Lay it on a gridiron over a hot fire, where it will burn before it 
even dries. When burned sufficiently to taste bitter, spread it with 
strong butter and pack the slices one above the other, allowing it 
to become cool before serving, and you have a dish that would ruin 
the digestion of an ostrich, and that no sensible person should 
touch. The woman who thinks good toast can be made of bad 
bread labors under a terrible delusion. Most of the attempts to im- 
prove bad bread or bad butter prove futile, as no amount of doctoring 
can change their normal condition. ‘They generally retain all their 
original badness in spite of their disguises and conversions. 

To make the best quality of toast, the bread must be good. If 
stale, it will toast «iickly by being held a short distance from a 
clear fire. If fresh, ‘xy the slices on a grate or wire frame in a hot 
oven until slightly dried. A toast fork is much better for toasting 
bread than a gridiron, as, held by a fork, the entire surface of the 
bread is exposed to the clear fire, and the distance between the 
toast and the fire can be increased or lessened at will. Serve toast 
hot in a toast-holder, or laid singly ona plate. If the slices are piled 
one upon another, they sweat and become tough and clammy. Most 
persons prefer to butter toast for themselves, and many dislike it 
soaked with melted butter.—J/rs. Emma I. Ewing, in “ Cooking 
and Castle Building.” 


Right royal blood flows in thy veins, O June, 
And royal songs thou singest, all in tune ; 
Sweet songs of day, and fair night’s magic rune. 


A golden wand of sunlight bearest thou, 
And crown of roses on thy regal brow ; 
And to thy beauty loyal subjects bow. 


The air is heavy with perfume of flowers, 
While bird-throats warbk sweet in leafy bowers, 
And golden-winged, like butterflies, the hours. 


Entranced, we rest beside thy gurgling streams, 
In peaceful quiet. From the sun’s warm beams 
Leaf-shrouded quite, and lost in sweetest dreams. 


Thus is the fulness of thy beauty felt 
By all who worship thee ; and those who knelt 
To other charms, prostrate before thee melt. 
—Ilone L. Jones. 


| STAINING ROOM FLOORS. 
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THE COZY CORNER. 


[ /n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.\—Ka. HOUSEKEEPING. 


VALUABLE FOR SUMMER USE. 
70 the Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Those who live in town are tempted on every corner to treat 
themselves and their friends to some refreshing drink, but to those 
who live, as did once Sydney Smith, “five miles from a lemon,” 
something “in the house,” and easily prepared, is a great comfort 
and convenience to the would-be good housewife. A call ata farm- 
house—-or any other house, for that matter—is remembered with 
more pleasure when a trifling lunch has been served, certainly, if the 
guest was a tired one, and the hostess cordial and hearty in her 
manner. A woman, by the power of her own will, can magnify the 
simplest viands. I send you two recipes, which are each a treasure. 
If you are good enough to allow them a place in your new magazine, 
I hope they will help others as much as I have been helped by 
them.—Yours, with respect, M. L. B. REED. 

HapLey, MAss., June 5, 1885. 

Fruit Vinegar. 

Take any kind of ripe fruit or berries—the richer flavored the fruit the 
better the result. Raspberries and blackberries are each nice, and even 
elderberries are very good. Cover the fruit with vinegar, and let it stand 
three days and nights. Press the whole through a cloth, or as long as 
the juice runs clear. To every three quarts of juice add five pounds of 
sugar. Boil ten minutes; skim well. When cold, bottle. Will keepa 
long time. Use according to taste in cold water,—a few spoonfuls in a 
tumbler of water, ice cold. 

Home-made Beer (very nice). 

Two ounces white ginger root, two pounds loaf sugar, four lemons, 
two gallons boiling water, as much nice yeast as would be used for four 
loaves of bread. First steep the ginger root in warm water enough to 
cover it for several hours, or during the afternoon; at night cut it in 
small bits; slice the lemons very thin. Thoroughly mix together ginger 
root (and the water in which it has been steeped), lemons and sugar, and 
pour over the mixture one gallon (or half the quantity) of perfectly boil- 
ing water, cover tightly and let it stand over night. In the morning set 
a co’ander over a deep dish and strain. What remains in the colander 
put back in the jar, and pour the other gallon of boiling water over it. 
Let it stand until cool enough to make the whole about milk warm. 
Strain again all together, and stir in the yeast. Cover, and let it stand 
in a warm room through the day. Skim often. At night strain through 
a cloth, and bottle. Avoid flat bottles; fill to the base of the neck, cork 
tightly and tie firmly. Set away in an ice-room or cold cellar, and in 
three days you will have a very wholesome and delicious beverage. 

To the Editor of GooD TOUSEKEEPING: 

Many thanks for your specimen copy, and I wish you good luck, 
for surely “you are of the house of the Lord,”—the Home is that, 
of all places. I like the magazine very much indeed, and I only 
hope rich women will see to it that some of their poorer sisters get 
hold of it. Each “ Mother’s Meeting” of the different churches 
should have at least four copies to lend to the women. If I find 
help and inspiration from it, how much more an overtaxed house- 
keeper? I begin to-day the training of a servant who cannot speak 
a word of English. Shall make notes for your paper.—Your friend, 


Hore Lepyarp. 
BROOKLYN, June 5th 1885. 


To the Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

The poem, entitled “Are All the Children In?” which appears 
on the page of Fugitive Verse, in your issue of June 13th, is mine. 
I wrote it for the New York Zvangelist twelve years ago. It has 
been widely copied, and is in my eollection of poems, published by 
Moses Warren & Co., of Chicago. The book is entitled “ Little 
Poems in a Mother’s Life.”—Respectfully, 
SUSAN TEALL PERRY. 

STOCKBRIDGE, MAss., June gth, 1885. 

70 the Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Gentlemen,—\ have found in your initial number of Goop House- 

KEEPING just the thing I have long hoped to see. It is, therefore, 


with $2.50 to balance the same. I may, at some future time dra\ 
upon your space, very briefly, by way of seeking information. 
There are so many and varied departments to the work you have 
undertaken, that one can hardly write amiss, who realizes the ful!- 
ness, and feels the interest he should in this general subject. 
Respectfully yours, J. O. PALMER, M. D. 
CANTON, Onllo, June 6, 1885. 


Mr. Edivor :—Dear Sir,—The specimen copy of Goop Hous: - 
KEEPING received. I like it very much, and every article in it wit); 
the exception of one, namely, “ Cigar Smoking.” I understand by 
it that you encourage cigar smoking which all good physicians an | 
other people should know to be injurious, even after meal time t., 
aid digestion, as there are other medicines which are so much better. 
The brain is 7 per cent. albumen, and tobacco hardens albumen, 
therefore,it benumbs the finer senses no matter how small a quantity 
is taken, if it is continued any length of time. Alcohol, tobaccy 
and opium are brain poisons. Dr. H. F. BRADBURY. 

47 GRAND STREET, LYNN, MaAss., June to, 1885. 


A RECIPE IN RHYME. 

Take some cold, boiled fish, 
Codfish good, divest of bones and skin, 
And lay it on a baking dish or tin, 
Of butter and of flour measure one, 
Just one ounce each, and stir them until done, 
That is, well blended, over kitchen fire, 
In a small saucepan, and, when they require, 
No longer stir ; add half a pint or so 
Of milk, some salt ; but never—oh, no, no, 
Give salt until your milk has really boiled, 
Or else your sauce will be exceedingly roiled. 
The reason why some people’s oyster stews 
Look scummy—by the bye, I always choose 
No milk in mine—is ‘cause this rule they break ; 
And pepper in it also, lightly shake, 
Now pour the mixture on the fish and dust 
Fine bread crumbs over it, and then you must 
A few small bits of butter on them stick; 
Pop dish into the oven and brown it quick. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


= 
JAPANESE LACQUER WORK. 

The lacquering of the Japanese is done very successfully an‘ 
artistically, and ordinarily presents a fine delicacy of hue and bril- 
liant surface. The rubbing down is done with charcoal, a finer 
kind being used for each consecutive surface, and the last coat is 
polished with ash of deer’s horns applied with a soft leather gol! 
leaf; mother of pearls and various pigments are freely used in 
decoration. The pattern is formed with the brush without either 
mahl stick or pounce. Gold fine lines are not made with a brush, 
but consists of gold dust embedded in incised lines. The different 
colors seen in Japanese lacquer work—the lacquer being originally 
brown and becoming in a few days a dense black by the oxidation 
of the air, is effected by an admixture of pigments and vegetable 
stains. This Japanese lacquer requires a damp atmosphere ani 
dries in almost twelve hours. It will resist the action of water, 
vinegar, boiling acetic acid and caustic potash. With such marve'l- 
lous properties it is astonishing that it has not been sought for anc 
used by manufacturers out of Japan. It fills up the grain of timbe: 
perfectly —/rom a Lecture by Henry Julian, of Bolton, England. 


HIGH HOUSES. 


Under the french law apartment-houses or dwellings are re 
stricted to a height 57 feet seven inches, in streets varying from 3: 
feet to 64 feet, and buildings must not exceed 65 feet seven inches 
when the street is 65 feet seven inches or over in width. The re- 
striction remains the same even where the boulevard is 70 or So 
feet wide. In New York apartment-houses constructed during th: 
last 10 years ordinarily range between 80 and 130 feet, often reach 15: 
feet, and sometimes exceed 170 feet. A fifteen-story house 182 fec' 
high, with a cupola 4o feet higher, has been projected, and one 175 
feet high has been actually erected. The tendency to build highe: 
and higher in the air is steadily increasing. On streets 60 fee‘ 
wide apartment-houses that are twice and even three times as hig): 
as the French law permits are erected without restriction in New 
York, 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


HoLyoxeE, MAss., AND New York Clty, JUNE 27, 1885. 


At! communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 
Contributions on all subjects of interest and value to Housekeepers are solicited, 
and «hen used will be liberally paid for. 
P.rticular attention is directed to our offer of awards of $500 for the best writing 
cial subjects, as described on page 26 of this issue. 
tage stamps should accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 
is issue of Goop HouSsEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
-dto copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 
mtributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially 
ed to the writer. 


- special papers which appear in Goop HouseKEEPING will be written 
ssly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
ntire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
xrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

‘etail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
fille It will be furnished reg&larly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co.. Baltimore; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 


Fully one-half of the people of this world are living in the expect- 
ation of getting something for nothing. That is to say, when a 
tradesman has an article to sell, to keep up with the fashion of the 
hour, he must hire somebody to buy it. Especially is this true in 
connection with the publishing business. It is quite the fashion 
for a serial journal or a book to be put upon the market at a given 
price, in connection with something else, at another given price, 
the latter often being labeled equal to, if not greater than, the first, 
even, the result being,—to step over into the borders of slang a little 
way-—that the tail wags the dog. There are cases where this has 
worked well ina pecuniary point of view,but on the whole, the benefit 
does not prove a permanent one to both parties, and quite often to 
neither. Human nature is a weak institution when left to itself, 
and the instances are rare where philanthropy is allowed to run 
away with personal interest. Ifa man offers his neighbora cheese 
“free gratis for nothing,” it may as well be put down, first as last, 
that he expects to get a barrel of flour in return for it, sooner or 
later. Ifa woman g/ves her neighbor a pocket-handkerchief, she 
hopes to have a shawl in exchange for it, at some time or another. 
All giving has its laws of cost and compensation, as fixed and pro- 
nounced as are the enactments which govern business life in its 
most methodical marts. 

Not that all gifts are made unselfishly. To say that would be 
to say that there is no such thing as benevolence. But there is a 
distinguishing line between benevolence and business. When a 
man tells you in the way of business that he is anxious to give you 
afive dollar note for a two dollar one, it will be comparatively safe 
and certainly very appropriate, to close one eye while looking at him 
during the moments of reply. A grandiloquent Sunday school super- 
intendent once said to his scholars, “let me direct your attention, 
my dear children, to the superior grandeur of disinterested benevo- 
lence,” but the exchange of a five dollar note for a two dollar one 
cannot well be expected to bask, to any great extent, in the warmth 
of that “superior grandeur.” Books have been and are being sold, | 
and serial publications have been and are being floated on the popu- 
lar wave of promises to give with every book or subscription, some- 
thing of as large or larger quoted value than that named for the book 
or publication itself. But somebody, in such a trade,sooner or later 
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gets cheated, and it is gratifying to know that the intelligent mind of 
the great and good public is getting both eyes open wide enough to 
admit of its seeing the end of such things at the beginning. There 
is a stimulating yet healthy effect in giving premiums to a reason- 
able extent, for the purpose of introducing to the public a new article 
or a new candidate for public favor, but when that is carried to the 
extent of giving something for nothing, the occasion recalls the an- 
nouncement of the“superior grandeur of disinterested benevolence.” 

Recognizing the propriety, or perhaps necessity of the use of 
proper means for getting the ear of the great public, whose eyes 
we have just said were being opened—to the merits of Good House- 
KEEPING as a missionary for good in the Homes of the World, we 
have arranged a carefully prepared list of premiums, to one of 
which every subscriber or list of subscribers is entitled—premiums 
which are made up from books of an educational or instructive 
tendency for the household, which by their teachings are helpful in 
the cultivation of the fields in which we are laboring. 

This new departure from the popular ways of the hour was un- 
dertaken after careful consideration and with an abiding faith in 
the discriminating and appreciative elements among those who 
preside over the destinies of a large majority of the better class of 
our homes. To such we have appealed, and from such we have 
had the most gratifying responses. We do not claim or suggest 
even, that we are giving five dollars for two, or anything like it. But 
we do claim that we are giving in GooD HOUSEKEEPING,—and the 
verdict of the people as already rendered sustains us in the claim 
most emphatically—a journal well worth the money we ask for it. 
For the sake of introducing it to the public, we offer a valuable 
premium to every subscriber, knowing as we do that when Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING has once had an introduction to the Homes of the 
World, and been read there, commented on, criticized and under- 
stood, it will work its own way. That is all there is to the true in- 
wardness of the GooD HOUSEKEEPING premium list. We are not 
attempting to rise to the “ superior grandeur of disinterested benev- 
olence,” but we are giving a full return for value received without 
the jingling clap-trap accompaniment of purporting to give Some- 
thing for Nothing. 


THE LAW OF DRESS REFORM. 


Advice about women’s dress may go on till doomsday in the 
strain in which it has so far been given, and there will be no prac- 


tical results. Mere advice will avail nothing. The articles of 
several writers recently published in the North American Review 
relating to this subject, were no doubt read appreciatively by many 
ladies, who may have agreed, more or less, that the principles upon 
which their dress is constructed should be considerably overhauled, 
but not one of those ladies for a moment seriously intended to 
put in practice one idea of reform, so far as effect would be visible 

The writers on this matter neglect to take any account of certain 
social laws that are particularly applicable to women, and that 
must be followed if any visible changes in dress are to be made. 
Dress is governed by fashion, and dress reformers must find the 
channels that fashion follows. 

Why does fashion rule? Because, in society, there are recog- 
nized authorities, some as creators of fashion, and others as adopters 
of the fashion created. Women will follow these authorities within 
a quite wide range of latitude, whatever dress reformers may say in 
reproval. The secret of this lies in bits of human nature, more fem- 
inine than masculine, and yet common to us all in varying degrees. 

Trace the course of fashion’s growth. A new style is first created 
by a designer, whose business it is to do this. The designer con- 
trols or, at least, can use the channels through which the new 
fashion is promulgated. There are fashion agencies which may be 
noted,—milliners’ or dressmakers’ establishments, famous com- 
panies dealing in patterns, or publications devoted to dress. The 
fashion is now created and declared, who will adopt it? 

The prestige and authority of the agencies through which the 
new fashion comes are overpowering; they rule over women like 
despots and must be obeyed, even as the soldier is said to have 
obeyed his czar by leaping to his death to prove his discipline. 
But the despots exist because women are serfs in imitation, the 


| reason being found in two feminine traits. 


One is found in woman’s submission to authority. She is prone to 
acknowledge rulers and to obey them, and great must be the abuse 
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The other 


of this power before any attempt is made at rebellion. 
reason is that women are somewhat inclined to assume airs of superi- 
ority over each other; and, when any of them attempt this, others | 
are quick to imitate them, that no superiority may be inferred. 
These are the mainsprings of fashion—those which give fashion 


an organized existence and sustain it. This becomes much more 
conspicuous as rank and wealth cease to be coincident, and where 
in a country like the United States, fashion is forbidden to no 
woman; the means of appropriation are the sole requisite. Now, 
one new fashion having been promulgated by the creating author- 
ities, there are many women of wealth prompted by a desire, partly, 


to assert superiority; partly, to be the first to set the new fashion, | 


because they want to be conspicuous and envied; partly, to acquire 


mission to the authority of the creator of the style; partly, to get 
the deference that is paid to the fashionable and _ their manifesta- 


BRIEF EDITORIAL MENTION. 

The valuable paper on “Our Sleeping Rooms,” by Dr. S. \. 
Bowles, which appears on page 12 of this number of Goop Hous: 
KEEPING, Should have a careful reading in every family, whether 
old or young, rich or poor, saint or sinner, where sickness dwe|ls 
and where it does not,—and to have heed after reading. 


The “Bill of Fare” of the present number of Good Howse. 
KEEPING ought to delight and satisfy a wide range of taste and 
appetite, and the “ material” which is being prepared for the next 
issue, we are happy to say, is so fresh and abundant that we tecl 
justified in promising something worth reading and digesting cire- 


| fully when once read. 
or sustain the character of an authority in style; partly out of sub- | 


tions of wealth,—these are the women who make haste to adopt 


the new fashion for the various gratifications mentioned, and prob- 
ably others. 


But the democratic spirit will admit no superiority. Every woman | 


is equal to every other woman, if not superior to her, in her own 
estimation, and, if the means are at hand, she sets about proving 
it. Those who are not in the new fashion become fashionable 


Chapters VI. and VII. of Mr. Gardner’s “ Model Homes jor 
Model Housekeeping,” which are published in this issue of Gow 


HOUSEKEEPING, will have especial interest for those who tid. 


economy not only a virtue, but a necessity, in the matter of pro, id- 
ing themselves with a comfortable home. Those who fail to read 
Mr. Gardner from beginning to end will miss not only a rare treat, 
but lose an opportunity to learn how they may rear as pleasant and 


| happy homes for themselves as is generally possessed by those 


to the extent of their ability, and by so doing obtain the admis- | 


sion of equality by all womankind. Authority must be obeyed, 
also, and hence the imitation proceeds rapidly. 


The object of all | 


hands is then accomplished, and the game must be played over | 


again with variations. 

So fashions come and go. They are designed because it is known 
that there are many women, in the first instance, who are eager to 
take advantage of them on their first appearance for personal 


guilty of imitation; and all} redounds to the great’ profit of the 
designers, the dressmakers, the milliners, the publishers of fashion 
papers and plates, the makers of patterns, the dealers in all the 
articles needed, and to many dependencies. 


who are “ quite comfortably off in the world.” 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING covers a groand in home literature that 
has long needed a special publication.—Lyons, N. V., Republican. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the completest and most satisfactory 
magazine of its class we have seen.—Light and Life, Troy, N. \. 


| out, many of the homes of the land will be better, healthier and 
gratification, and still more, in the second instance, who will be | 


| house. 
Fashion has a sub- | 


stantial basis in human motive that cannot be swept away by the | 


writings of all the dress reformers. Every dress reformer, not 
appreciating this, would break up or destroy the machinery whose 
parts we have outlined, and he could adopt no surer way of thwart- 
ing his purpose. 
and not on its principles, and herein has erred every one who has 


Success in dress reform depends on its method, | 


written on the subject, so far as our reading goes. Though fashion | 
need not always be beautiful, still, it must not be hideous ; no reform | 
can be permanent that does not take this into account. It is of great | 


importance, too, that no change shall be extreme. Only bold, often 


nature to shrink from them. Dress reformers have failed in these 
respects, as well as because they did not know how to go to work. 
That more or less reform in women’s dress is advisable, seems 
generally to be admitted by the wearers of it; with the adoption of 
the right method, then, efforts in this direction ought to meet with 
a quick response. It is well to first prepare the field among the 
followers of fashion, but, O, Dress Reformer, if you want any prac- 
tical results, you must not be too revolutionary at once! You must 
design in beauty, and you must control the creation and promulga- 
tion of fashion. Your reforms must become fashions, must follow 
the channels of fashions, and must have the authority of fashions. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRIZE PAPERS. 


We have several reminders of the fact that the time set for pre- 
paring contributions intended to compete for the $250, $200 and $50 


Prize Papers for GoopD HOUSEKEEPING is very short—July 1st— | 
and, after a careful consideration of the matter, we have decided to | 


extend the time to Tuesday, September ist. In this connection, 
we have to say, in reply to inquiry regarding the manner of prepar- 
ing the papers, that the first, “ How to Eat, Drink and Sleep as 
Christians Should,” may well be divided into three parts of two 
papers each, two to be devoted to Eating, two to Drinking and two 
to Sleeping as “ Christians Should.” The second series may also 
be divided in the same way, two being devoted to the Mistress, two 
to the Maid and two to the Mistress and Maid. The third is ex- 
pected to cover all kinds and varieties of Bread, in whatever form 
popularly made or used. 


happier than they have been hitherto.—7o/edo Blade. + 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is indeed a good thing to keep in the 
It has the choicest Bill of Fare ever set by any 
publication on home topics. It will be a most magnificent, 
instructive, entertaining, helpful paper in the home.—7ze 
Geneva, Lllinois. 


The second number of Goob HOUSEKEEPING more than sustains 
the promise of the first. Admirable sense and judgment, tempered 
by good taste and qualified by experience, appear on all its payes 
and support its recommendations, whether in regard to housebuild- 
ing or housekeeping.—Loston Beacon. 


With a somewhat extensive acquaintance with the methods and 


eccentric,individuality will adopt startling innovations ; it iswoman’s | manners of current journalism, for, lo, these many years, We are ji e- 
« a a 


/ 


pared to assert that no journal on the American side of our great 
Sootstool was ever received with such cordial congratulation und 
earnest commendation from the press, or any ever welcomed with 
such gratifying enthusiasm in the“ Homes of the world,” into which 
it has found its way, or any had such substantial recognition, on 
every hand, as has been accorded to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Cash subscriptions were received on the morning of its first ai- 
nouncement in print, before the publishers were prepared to receiv 
them anda subscription from as far away as California, came to 
hand by mail, before the first number appeared: These have been /ol- 
lowed by a constant influx of Yearly Subscriptions and orders jor 
Sample Copies, not a single mail having since been received, that “id 
not contain similar favors, until, at this writing—two weeks befor 
the date of the second issue—we have bona fide subscribers in seven 
teen states, and we are now sending GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 7¢yl/- 
larly, to order, to five hundred and thirty-four different post-officcs. 
We have also orders from England, France and Japan (the latter 
subscribed for in this country). In addition to these, news agencis, 
to whom copies were sent without order, have exhausted their s«ip- 
ply and ordered, in some instances, a third time. 

This widespread, permanent and legitimate circulation, thus 
early, of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, taken in connection with the lai ve 
number of copies which are distributed for the purpose of introdi- 
ing it into appreciative channels, makes it the most desirable meus 
possible of reaching the housekeepers in the Homes of the Wor’d. 
and manufacturers of and dealers in everything called for in ihe 
household—and what is not ?—will find quick response from plac 
tng their business favors in its pages. 
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}00D HOUSEKEEPING 


A FamiLy JouRNAL. 


Conducted in the Interests of The Higher Life of the Household. 


ISSUED EVERY OTHER WEEK, 
CLARK W. BRYAN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS. 


CLarRK W. BRYAN, 
D. H. SACKETT, 
W. R. Bryan. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 
Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


- New Clty. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. - 


JUNE 27, 1885. 


Goop Housk&KEEPING is published in magazine form, containing never less than 
32 pages, on a page of nine by twelve inches, convenient at once for easy reading, 
ior a place on the center table, and fer binding. 

Every subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

It will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, post-paid at the rate 
of $2.50 per year ; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four months. Single Copies 
Yen Cents. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


OUR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FAMILY. 
Wuat SoME OF THEM HAVE DONE AND WILL CONTINUE TO Do. 


Housekeeping, whether good or bad, is confessedly a realm where 
women rule and reign; but no housekeeping is so good—so perfect as 
where “women-folks’”’ and ‘ men-folks”’ live and labor harmoniously 
together. Eve prepared food and made clothes, while Adam worked in 
the Garden.. Had she been content to get on without eating forbidden 
fruit, and ignoring the first sanitary law of the universe, and had /e had 
the courage of conviction, it is fair to presume that the world might 
to-day have been one vast “ Garden of Eden.” ‘ 

With the purpose of recognizing and obeying the laws of nature that 
tend to health and long life, of enhancing the value of the many comforts 
and conveniences that lie along the pathway of humanity—to be gathered 
up as we will—of improving and perfecting our physical moral and 
mental conditions, we have drawn up around our Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
family table a Cabinet of carefully selected counselors and assistants— 
“‘women-folks”” and “men-folks ’—of experience, culture and wisdom, 
with clear heads, intelligent minds and industrious hands, and renowned 
as close thinkers or comprehensive writers on subjects pertaining to the 
ethics of household life. Of these, 

Marion Harland, pre-eminent as an author of healthy fiction, and with an 
established reputation as an authority on the practical in Home Life, will contribute 
on miscellaneous subjects pertinent to the title and scope of our journal. Her first 
paper will be a sketch of the “ Literary Elements of Heme Life.” 

Miss Maria Parloa, of well-earned, world-wide fame as the conductor of 
one of the best of the many valuable American Cooking Schools, the author of 
several Cook Books of great popularity, and one of the most prominent and prac- 
tical women of the times in her specialties, will furnish for each issue interesting 
papers covering Bills of Fare, Suggestions as to what the Markets Afford, How to 
Obtain Kitchen Supplies, and What to do with Them when Obtained, Original 
Copyrighted Receipts, etc. 

A Serial Story from the pen of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, one of the 


and Shadow of Domestic Life, bears the title of “* Tom and Sally: How they Loved 
and Lived a Life Worth the Living.” 

Miss Mary E. Dewey, whose charming biography of the late Catherine 
Sedgwick, and of the late Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, her father, in connection with 
the eminent success with which she formerly conducted a Young Ladies’ School, 
at Sheffield, Mass., have won for her an excellent reputation both as a teacher and 
writer, will contribute frequently, writing on the Practical in Housekeeping and 
the Amenities of the Home Circle. 


Miss M. S. Devereux, superintendent of the Boston Industrial School, 
at Boston Highlands, will prepare a comprehensive resumé cf the doings of the 


celebrated Boston Cooking School, and furnish other contributions. 


Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, of enviable fame as onc of the trinity of noted 
authors who made their ez/rce into the literary world from Berkshire’s far-famed 


“Sky Farm,” will furnish a series of papers on ‘Company Dinners.” 


Mrs. Helen M. Poole, of large experience in Household Art Affairs, will 
write on “* Household Decoration.” 

Mrs. Georgiana H. S. Hull, with excellent facilities for observation and 
capabilities for writing of Family Fashions and Farcies, will write authoritatively 
on “ The Fashions.” 
Miss Lucretia P. Hale, whose famous “ Peterkin Papers” have demon- 
strated how interestingly she writes of the ludicrous in home life, will favor our 


readers with some of her pleasant sketches at an early day. 


Miss Anna L. Dawes, one of the most promising of our younger writers 
on Household Affairs will contribute, more or less extensively. 


Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, author of “ Women, Plumbers and Doctors,” will 
write of Housekeepers’ Clubs. 

Miss Dora Read Goodale, the younger of the “ Goodale Sisters,” will 
be heard from, with some of her choicest Gems of Poesy. 

SOME OF THE MEN-FOLKs.”’ 

Mr. E. C. Gardner, author of “ Homes and How to Make Them,” * The 
House that Jill Built,” etc., and the editor of —TuHr BuiLDER,— commences in 
our first issue a handsomely illustrated Serial, entitled ““ Model Homes for Model 
Housekeeping.” 

Milton Bradley, the inventor of many of the best Household Games extant, 
and the publisher of a valuable Kindergarten Educational Series, writes on House- 
hold Relaxation, and will have the oversight of a Home Amusement Department. 


Dr. F. M. Hexamer, a recognized authority on Gardening, whether for 
Pleasure or Profit, and the accomplished editor of the American Garden, will 
contribute a Series of Papers on the Blessed Influence of Flowers in the House- 
hold, with Practical Instructions for their Cultivation and Training. 

Mr. W. Paul Gerhard, a practical sanitary and civil engineer, and author 
of such valuable works as his ‘“* House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing,” “ Hints 
on the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings,”’ etc., has in course of preparation 
for Goop HovuSEKEEPING a series of illustrated papers on ‘ Domestic Sanitary 
Appliances.” 

A valuable series of papers is also being prepared by an anonymous writer, to be 
entitled “‘ Social Salad, with Home-made Dressing.”” This series is supposed to 
be prepared either by the author of “The Bread Winners” or ‘‘ The Money 
Makers ”’—or, some one else. 

We have also pending negotiations with Competent Writers representing the 
Sick Room, Care and Treatment of Children, and General Sanitary Features. 
Also Practical Writers on Furnishing, Decorating, Heating, Lighting and House- 
hold Miscellaneous Economics. 

Tested Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare from able and experi- 
enced Housewives and Cooks will have prominent place, as well as Instructive 
Articles on Dining-room Delectation ; and the Kitchen will have aid and comfort 
from several writers of eminence and ability as to Kitchen Management, having in 
view its Wastes and Economies. 

We are also promised papers, from time to time, from writers of both sexes who 
are competent to speak of Home Hospitality, and to edify and instruct as to the 
Proprieties of Life in the matter of Home Entertainment, some of whom prefer 
that their names should not be made public. 

The best material to be gathered from a generous reading of books, treating upon 
he subject of Domestic Life, will have place at frequent intervals, as space and 
opportunity may offer. A careful gathering of the many good things having refer- 
ence to Housekeeping Affairs, that may be found floating on the great sea of 


most fascinating and practical writers of the day, vividly presenting the Sunshine 


newspaperdom, will also be made for each issue. 
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A FEW PERSONAL COMMENTS. 


around indefinitely and palmed off upon an unsuspecting public as some- 


On Goop HousEKEEPING AS IT APPEARS TO THE WorLD at Larce. | thing new. On the other hand, it is not a package of fancy goods whose 


Wanted ‘‘at the Office” and ‘fat Home.” 
The editor of a New England daily journal says :— 


I think so well of Goop HousEKEEPING that I should like to have it 
regularly in exchange, and I enclose my check for which please send it 


to my address. 
May it Live Long and Prosper. 
A Brooklyn lady sends congratulations and benedictions a 
follows :— 


I congratulate you most sincerely upon the appearance and contents of 
May it live long and prosper as well as the 


Goop HousEKEEPING. 
author of its being. 
It Must Succeed. 


An old war horse of New England journalism, now running out 


to grass, comments and prophesies :— 
Goop HousEKEEPING is very attractive in appearance. It must succeed 


The Thing for Homes and Hearts Everywhere. 


An East Boston business man tells what he and his wife think 


about it :— 
I like the first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
and I think I can get some subscribers. 


housekeeper) so near the thing for homes and hearts everywhere. 
A Demand for It. 


A New York book publisher of large experience, is interested 


and prophetic: 


I am greatly interested in Goop HouSEKEEPING, so far as I have had 


time to examine it. I think you will find there is a demand for it. 
An Excellent and Greatly Needed Enterprise. 

The editor of a leading Sunday journal at the West, commends 
and sends good wishes :— 

I wish you very great success in a most excellent and greatly needed 
enterprise. 
Just what Every Home which Strives to Grow Better Needs. 

A Chicopee Falls (Mass.) bookkeeper in a large manufacturing 
establishment, tells what the ladies say about it:— 

Iam very much pleased with Goop HousEKEEPING, and the ladies 


who have seen it say itis just what every home which strives to grow 
better wants. 


Saying So. 

The editor of a prominent religious journal of St. Louis, 
“says so” :— 

I like the new journal and say so, and shall be glad to have it regularly. 

Still Reading It. 

One of Boston’s best known magazine writers is evidently “ read- 
ing it through.” 

I have been much interested in the first number of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING. Indeed, I am still reading it, as I find it contains much useful and 
entertaining reading. 

It far Exceeds Expectation. 

A good housekeeper of Milford, Mass., who ordered a sample 
copy of Goob HOUSEKEEPING, seems to have been “ paid for her 
trouble :— 

I am charmed with Goop HousEKEEPING. It far exceeds my expecta- 
tions. 

Striking Out in New Directions and Useful Ones. 

A Boston publisher of years and discretion says :— 

I see that you are always striking out in new directions and they all 
seem useful ones. ‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING” appeals to the largest num- 
ber of people and in the greatest variety of ways. 

**Good Housekeeping”? More Than Good. 

A good housekeeper is charmed with Goop HousEKEEPING:— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is more than good and it 
promises to take a place with the best. Honestly speaking the contents 
of the magazine are so far superior to what I had expected that I am 
charmed with it. 

Nothing to do but to Go Ahead. 

The head of a family, who is well known to the literary world 

thinks we are on the right track :— 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is ADMIRABLE. If you can keep it up to this 


level it is sure to succeed. It is substantial, fresh and wholesome—not a 
table full of warmed over funereal baked meats that have been passed 


I shall take it myself 
Nothing since the demise of 
Hearth and Home has seemed to myself and wife (a model New England 


sole merit is novelty. In brief I think it is on the right track and that 
you have nothing to do but to go ahead. 
A Most Acceptable Companion. 

A New Yorker who has looked over the first number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Says :— 

Should your Goop HousEKEEPING advice not all be heeded, it certain- 
, ly comes in a palatable shape, and is a most valuable companion. 
, The Need of such an Educational Periodical. 

The editor of a religious German weekly at Cincinnati, writes :— 

We have for some time felt the need of such an educational periodical. 

A Want that Existed. 

A Boston publisher who has been through the mill of experience, 

pretty effectually, says : 


Gcop HOoUuSEKEEPING is good. It fills a want which whether “ long 
felt” or not, existed. I think you have begun in a way to fill it well. 


Congratulation and Commendation. 

The editor of one of the leading papers of Kansas gives us both 
hands and his blessing : 

I congratulate you on your new enterprise. You have an open field. 
You are needed, and if you can hold on faithfully and can remain as 
pretty and interesting as you now are, you will have your reward. | 
commend you most heartily. 

A Blessing to Woman Generally. 

A Boston good housekeeper rejoices :— 

Laying claim to some practical knowledge of good housekeeping, and 
realizing what a blessing a periodical devoted to its interest must be to 
women generally, I rejoice that such a one as Goop HOUSEKEEPING has 
been started among us, and may great prosperity attend it. 

Just the Journal that Every Family Needs. 
The editor of a leading Philadelphia journal is surprised :— 
Goop HOousEKEEPING is just the journal that every family needs, and 
I am surprised that the field has not been occupied before. 

** Long May it Wave.” 

One of New Haven’s best citizens wishes us long life and pros- 
perity :— 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a daisy. Long may it wave. 


It Will Pay to Invest $2.50. 


A leading printing firm of San Francisco, has confidence, and 
sends cash :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is “a daisy’ and we think it will pay to invest 
$2.50 on so good a thing. 


“GET THE BEST.” 


AWARDS OF $500 
For SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


When the publishers of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary got ‘‘ Webster” they 
got “the Best,” and said so. In our special field we propose to get the same 
thing, and—to say so; and to the end that we may be able to “‘Get the Best” for 
our readers in the way of practical every-day housekeeping, we offer awards, aggre- 
gating $500, for contributions on vital housekeeping subjects as follows : 


$250.00 
For a Series of Six Papers, of some two thousand words each, on ** How to 
Eat, Drink and Sleep as Christians Should.” 


$200.00 
For a similar Series, in division and length, on ** Mistress Work and 
Maid Work—Which is Mistress and Which is the Ser- 


vant?’ In short, ‘‘ The Servant Girl Question” reviewed and brought down 
to date. 


$50.00 

For a Paper, without regard to length, on ** Bread: How to Make it 
Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Health. 
fully.’ 

The MSS. for these papers must be received at the office of Goon House KEEP- 
ING on or before Tuesday, September 1st, 1885. The MSS. for publication should 
be addressed to the Editor of Goop HousEKEEPING, and be accompanied by the 
name of the writer, enclosed in a separate envelope, the seal of which last enclosure 


will remain unbroken until after the examination of the contributed papers and the 
awards have been decided upon. 
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000 HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 


SEVENTEEN VALUABLE PREMIUMS, 


FROM A 


HANDY HOUSEHOLD BOOK 


TO 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be published Every Other Week, each 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week-of its issue. 


The subscription Rates will be $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 


Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable books, as the person subscribing may select—the books 
to be sent by mail, post free. 

[Su/scriptions for four or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.) 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 
Ie 

“ \NNA MARIA’s HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley Dare); 
348 pages, Nluminated Cloth Binding. Conrents: How to Make House- 
work Easier, The Night Beforehand, A Good Breakfast, A Lady’s Ac- 
count Books, The Bill of Waste, Two Teakettles, A Comfortable Kitchen, 
To Clean and to Keep Clean, In My Lady’s Chamber, Summer Comfort, 
Blue Monday, Starching and Ironing, Over the Mending Basket, Food 
and Drink, A Screw Loose, When Company Comes, Making the Best 
of Things, Shopping, Sickness in the House, In the Storeroom, Planning 
and Packing, A Dress Rehearsal, Church Picnics, Helps that are Helps. 

2. 

Marion Harland’s ‘‘ COOKING FOR BEGINNERS,” 150 pages, with blank 
leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, interesting points 
in matters pertaining to cookery, etc., Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
TENTS:—1. Home-made Yeast and the First Loaf; 2. Bread Sponge and 
Breakfast Bread; 3. Breakfast Breads; 4. Other Breakfast Breads; 5. 
Eggs; 6. Broiled Meats; 7. Fried Meats; 8. What to do with Left-overs ; 
9. Other Dinner Dishes; 10. Meats; 11. Vegetables; 12. Desserts; 13. 
Cake-making; 14. Jellies, Cream, and other Fancy Dishes for Tea and 
Luncheon, or Supper Parties. 


3: 

“TWENTY-SIX Hours A Day,” by Mary Blake; 212 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. CoNTENTs:—I. Twenty-six Hours a Day, How to get 
Them, How to use Them, Why we want Them. II. Letters toa Young 
Mother. First Series:—1. Baby’s Sleep; 2. Baby’s Food; 3. The Ques- 
tion of Discipline; 4. Hints on Education; 5. Cultivation of Literary 
Taste in Children. III. Letters toa Young Mother. Second Series :— 
1. Indoor Amusement; 2. Girls’ Dolls and Boys’ Collections; 3. Some 
Questions of Order, Sundry Occupations; 4. Other People’s Birthdays. 
IV. A Mother’s Dream of Heaven. V. Howa Man takescare of his Baby. 

4- 

“ DOMESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; 236 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. CoNnrTENTs, PART I:—Work and Culture in the House- 
hold. 1. Taking a View of the Situation; 2. One Cause of the Situation, 
A part of “* Woman’s Mission” Considered; 3. Culture Proved to be a 
Need of the Child-trainer; 4. The other part of ‘‘ Woman’s Mission ;”’ 
5. Other Causes Considered; 6. Reasons fora Change; 7. A Way Out; 
8. Suggestions for Lecture Topics; 9. Ways of Immediate Escape; 1o. 
Means of Escape Already in Operation; 11. Supplementary. Parr II: 
—The Schoolmaster’s Trunk. 1. The Slaves of the Rolling-pin; 2. A 
Word to the ‘‘ Men-folks;” 3. Concerning Common Things; 4. The 
Sewing Circle—how it was started; 5. Notes taken at the Sewing Circle ; 
6. Pebb!es or Diamonds; 7. Kindling Wood; 8. Mrs. McKinstry rises 
to Explain; 9. ‘‘ Turns ’em Off;” 10. A Look Ahead; 11. Fennel Payne 
and Adaline; 12. New Inventions Wanted; 13. A Talk in the School- 
house; 14. An Eatertaining Meeting; 15. The Writer Faces his own 
Music. 


“THE COTTAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, Illumin- 
ated and Embossed Cloth Binding. CoNnTENTs :—General Subjects— 
Beverages, Blanc Mange, Bread, Cake, Corn-bread, Custards, Cheese- 
dishes, Eggs, Griddle-cakes, Fish, Fruits—stewed and baked, Jams and 
Marmalades, Jellies and Blanc Mange, Jeilies (Fruit), Meat, Muffins, 
Picnic-dishes, Pickles, Porridges, Pastry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces for 


Stock-pot, Table Manners. 
6. 

“ ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, M. D.; 
273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. Conren?s:—Management of the 
Wife’s Health, Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Children, 
Their Clothing, Diet, Exercise, Sleep, Ailments, Amusements, Educa- 
tion, Second Dentition, Management of the Hair, Household Work for 
Girls, Choice of Profession or Trade, Teeth and Gums, Prevention of 
Disease, etc. 


“Mrs. GILPIN’S FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown, Treating of 
“Remnants ” and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, I|luminated Paper 
Binding. Comments on Soups and 25 Recipes for Making them; 25 for 
Preparing and Cooking Fish, 25 for Cooking Beef, 24 for Mutton and 
Lamb, 24 for Veal, 29 for poultry, 17 for potatoes and 36 for Sundries. 
There are also a half dozen pages devoted to a description of some of the 
best “ Materials” to be used in Cooking. This book and “ CAMP Cook- 
ERY,” by Miss Parloa, a little volume of 92 pages, in Cloth, treating of 
Outfits for Camping and Hints for Comfort, with Recipes for cooking 
Birds, Fish, Shell-Fish, Eggs, Meats, Vegetables, Bread, Puddings, 
Cake, Drinks, and for the Sick. 

8. 

“ FIRST,PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKING,” 
by Maria Parloa; 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. ConrTEents:—I. 
Household Management. 1. The air we breathe; 2. The House we Live 
in; 3. The Water we Use; 4. House Work; 5. The Iluman Body; 6. 
Physiological and Chemical Classification of Food; 7. Fish; 8 Vegeta- 
bles; 9. Fruits; 10. The Bread we Eat; 11. The Condiments, Spices 
and Flavors we Use; 12. Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Etc. II. Cookery. 
12 Lessons with remarks on Indigestion, Articles for Cooking-room, 
Miscellaneous Comment, and an army of additional receipts. ‘This book 
with Miss Parloa’s COOKERY”? in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
WitH REMITTANCE OF $5.00. 
9. 

Goop HOovuUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year either to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, as may be desired by the subscribers, and a copy of “ Ick 
CREAM AND CAKEs,”’ a handsome 12mo. volume of 384 pages, in Illumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. CoNTENTs:—Ice Cream, Flavors, Fruit Jellies, 
Colors, Neapolitan Creams, Philadelphia Ice Creams, Frozen Custards, 
Water Ices, General Instructions, Delirante, Souftiés, Frozen Fruits, 
Frozen Puddings, Cake Recipes. 

10. 

“Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND COOK- 
ING ;”’ 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for ‘‘ Comments and Crit- 
icism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth Binding. CoNnTrENTs: 
—Marketing, Groceries, Care of Food, Kitchen Furnishing, Soups, Fish, 
Meats, Poultry and Game, Entrees, Salads, Meat and Fish Sauces, 
Force-meat and Garnishes, Vegetables, Pies and Puddings, Dessert, Cake, 
Preserving, Pickles and Catsup, Potting, Breakfast and Tea, Economi- 
cal Dishes, Bread, Drinks, How to do Various Things, and Bills of Fare 
for all sorts of Meals. 

II. 

*““CoMMON SENSE IN THE IlOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland; 546 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. CoNnrentTs:—Blanc Mange, bread, 
Brandied Fruits, Butter, Cakes, Candy, Canned Fruits, Canned Vege- 
tables, Catsups, Company, Corn Bread, Creams, Custards, Drinks, Eggs, 
Familiar Talk, Fish, Fritters, Fruit (ripe) for Dessert, Game, Ginger- 
bread, Ices, Ice Cream, Iceing, Jellies, Meats, Milk, Nursery (the), Pan- 
cakes, Pickles, Pies, Preserves, Pork, Poultry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces 
for Fish and Meat, Sauces for Puddings, Servants, Sick Rooms (the), 
Shell Fish, Soap, Soups, Sundries, Tarts, Vegetables, Vinegars (flavored). 


12. 
“THE DINNER YEAR Buok,” by Marion Harland; 712 pages, Sub- 
stantial Cloth Binding. ConTENTs:—Familiar Talk, by way of In- 


troduction; foilowed by a carefully prepared Dinner Bill of Fare for 
every day of the year, supplemented by Recipes for preparing every 
dish named in the daily Bills of Fare, with detailed instructions for the 
preparation of each dish; Bills of Fare for Company Dinners for each 
month of the year. The full Index contains some 250 different recipes for 
Soups, 52 for Fish, 300 for Meats, Entrees, etc.; Vegetables, 230; Eggs, 
17; Cheese, 4; Salads, 35; Soups for Meat, 30; Pies, Tarts, etc., 35; 
Puddings, Puffs, etc., 100; Dumplings,'Fritters, etc., 20; Pudding Sauces, 
10; Custards, Blanc Mange, Jelly, etc., 80; Cakes, 25; Fruit Desserts, 
20; Drink, 10. 
“ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland; 450 pages, 


Puddings, Soups, Vegetables. Familiar Talks—Country Boarding, Dish- 


Substantial Cloth Binding, with an Introduction and a full dozen Familiar 
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HousEKEEPING. 


Talks on the subjects of Breakfast, Croquettes, Haste or Waste, Gravy, 
Luncheon, What I Know about Egg-beaters, Whipped Cream, Concern- 
ing Allowances, Ripe Fruit, Tea, Parting Words, Practical—or Utopian ? 
There are also recipes by the score and more for the cooking of Eggs, 
Fish, Shell-Fish, Patés, Croquettes, Sweet-breads, Kidneys, Meats, in- 
cluding Poultry and Game, Gravies, Salads, for preparing Cheese, Pota- 
toes, Vegetables, Breakfast Rolls, Muffins, Tea-Cakes, etc.; Griddle 
Cakes, Puddings of various kinds, Fritters, Ripe Fruit, Cake of all kinds, 
Beverages, Flavoring Extracts, Preserved Fruits, Candies, etc. 
14. 

‘“WoMAN’s HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance Carey 
Ilarrison; large 12mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
TENTS :—PAr?T I., EMBROIDERY—The Governing Rules of Decorative 
Art; Appropriateness and Color; Designs; Stitches, Ancient and Mod- 
ern; Textiles used for Embroidery; Transferring the Design; Gold in 
Textiles and Embroidery, Crewels, Silks, etc.; Frames; Fringes for 
Needlework; Applique; Outline Work; Treatment of Embroideries 
when finished; Drawn Work, old and new; Opus Araneum, or Spider- 
work ; Cut-work or Point Coupé; Macramé Laces. Parr II., Brusi 
AND PIGMENT—China Painting, with Directions for Beginners; Water 
Colors on Silk or Satin; Fan Painting; Oil Colors on Silk or Satin; Oil 
Colors on Plush; Water Colors on Sateen; Painting on Coarse Brown 
Paper; Water Colors on Linen; Painting on Tapestry; Painting on 
Menus; Painting on Gilded Canvas; Decorated Palettes; Menus and 
Dinner Cards; Etching on Linen; Panel Painting; Painting on Wood 
with Water Colors; Painted Tables. Parr III., MoperN Homes— 
Ifints for Decoration, Wood-Carving, Screens; Portiéres; The Mantel 
Shelf; l‘iano Decorations and Drapery; The Decoration of Our Doors; 
Japanese Art in Decoration; Thin Curtains for the Drawing-Room; Em- 
broidered Draperies of India Mull; Embroidered Window Shades ; 
Drawing-Room Chairs; Odds and Ends; In Teacup Time; Decorations 
for the Dinner Table. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
WITH REMITTANCE OF $7.50. 
15. 

Three copies of Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year and a 
copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s “ Bosron Cook Book,” a solid volume of 536 
pages, with fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomeiy bound with Cloth 
Back and Corners and Paper Sides. CONTENTS :—Bread and Bread Mak- 
ing, Receipts for Yeast and Bread, Raised Biscuit, Rolls, etc., Stale Bread, 
Toast, etc., Soda Biscuit, Muffins, Gems, etc., Waftles and Griddle 
Cakes, Fried Muffins, Fritters, Douzhnuts, etc., Oat Meal and other 
grains, Beverages, Soup and Stock, Soup without Stock, Fish and Shell 
Fish, Meat and Fish Sauces, Eggs, Meat, Beef, Mutton and Lamb, Veal, 
Pork, Poultry and Game, Entrees and Meat Rechauffé, Sundries, Vege- 
tables, Rice and Salads, Pastry and Pies, Pudding Sauces, Hot Puddings, 
Custards, Jellies and Cream, Ice Cream and Sherbert, Cake, Fruit, 
Cooking for Invalids, Miscellaneous Hints, Living Room, The Care of 
Kitchen Utensils, an Outline of Study for Teachers, Suggestions for 
Teachers, A course of Study for Normal Pupils, Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions for Examination, Topics and Illustrations for Lectures of Cookery, 
Course of Instruction at the- Boston Cooking School, Explanation of 
Terms used in Cookery, List of Utensils needed in a Cooking School. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
WITH REMITTANCE OF $15.00. 
16. 


We will send six copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for one year to one or 
more addresses and a copy of 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 


This book has 1,040 pages, 600engravings, bound in sheep with marble 
edge. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


WITH REMITTANCE OF $50.00. 


Twenty copies of Goop HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one 
or separate addresses and a copy of 


.Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
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To BE LISTENED TO BY THE PEOPLE. 


From Bazar :— 

Such is the general interest felt in all matters pertaining to home com. 
forts that the issue of a new household journal, Goop HousEKEEP! NG, 
by the enterprising Holyoke publishers, Messrs. Clark W. Bryan & ( o,, 
is a notable event. The initial number covers a wide range of topics :nd 
commends itself to public favor by its attractiveness, utility and go 
taste. 

New York Tridune 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING is an admirable thing of its 
kind, practical, sensible, ‘and cheery and full of noble suggestions for 
the making of happy and healthful homes. 

Albany Argus :— 

We have long been waiting for just such a periodical as Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING, and now that it has appeared we will accord it the warmest 
welcome. * * * The editor’s name does not appear but it was a clear 
head which planned out the work, and a liberal management which mae 
its accomplishment possible, * * * We most heartily recommend the 
periodical to every housekeeper in the land. 

Springfield Repudlican :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING starts on its career with a highly promising |)e- 
cause excellently performing first number. The title is justified by its 
contents. * * * It will be sure to meet the success it deserves. 
Springfield Uxéon :-— 

We find Goop HousEKEEPING, as we expected, a very bright, in- 
teresting and helpful publication. * * * The different departments 
are excellently made up and the typographical features are very at- 
tractive. Altogether it fills a distinct place among periodical publica- 
tions and deserves a large circle of readers. 

New England Homestead :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING starts off grandly. If subsequent numbers 
maintain the promise of the initial one, it cannot fail to be an instan- 
taneous success. In fact, we hear it is that already. Its publishers 
evidently mean to make it as supreme in the field of housekeeping as 
their splendid PAPER WoRLD is in the realm of paper. 

Springfield Democrat :— 

If future issues are as well compiled as the one at hand, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING may take its stand as one of the best periodicals of its 
kind of the day. The Homes of the World are appealed to and the 
wide range of subjects treated will find ready readers wherever there is 
a housekeeper to cogitate over its contents. 

Boston /lerald :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING presents a delightful “ bill of fare,” which will 
be welcome to every household. ‘The periodical is, like all of Messrs. 
Bryan & Co.’s publications, a model, of typographical neatness and is 
profusely illustrated. 

Boston Saturday Evening Gazette :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is handsomely printed upon fine paper and is a 
family journal to be conducted in the interests of the Higher Life of the 
Household. This new aspirant begins conspicuously and enters a field 
as yet unoccupied. As it is the-aim of its publishers to make poor house- 
keepers good ones and good housekeepers better, the new enterprise 
merits the most complete success. 

Boston 7ranscript :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a handsome periodical, admirable in its make- 
up and a model of typographical excellence both in type, printing and i!- 
lustrations. The imprint of the publishers is a guarantee of its excellence. 
Boston Post :— 

Magazine literature has been added to and, we believe, enriched by a 
new enterprise under the title of GoobD HOUSEKEEPING. * * * It will 
be sure of the success it deserves. 

Boston Globe :— 

The subscriptions began to be received before the plans for Goon 
HousEKEEPING were fully matured, and have continued to pour in, so 
that at the appearance of the second number the magazine is an as- 
sured financial and literary success. 

Boston Beacon :— 

Excellent literary taste is shown in the selection and disposition of the 
contents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


1,928 pages, 118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, Four l’ages of Colored 
Plates. [las 3,000 more words than any other American Dictionary, and | 


Washington Capitol :-— 
Goop HousrKEEPING is a very useful publication, and its prospects 


nearly three times the number of engravings. It also contains a Biograph- | of success seem to us to be excellent. It is needless to say that the typo- 
ical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concerning 9,700, noted per- graphical appearance is very handsome, indeed, for that is true of every 


sons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped sides. 


| thing published by the Goop HOUSEKEEPING publishers. 
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New York Mail and Express :-— 

Good housekeeping is what we all like, though it is not what we are all 
accustomed to, owing to the little practical knowledge that our women- 
folk have of the ins and outs of the household. They may mend, how- 
ever, since a new periodical devoted to this important subject has made 
its appearance at Holyoke, Mass. * * * Success to Goop HouseE- 
KEEVING. 

Fairhaven (Vt.) The Era :— 

In issuing Goop HOUSEKEEPING the publishers have given us a maga- 
zine that will easily lead all other publications devoted strictly to the 
home, in the value of its contents. 

Chicago Tribune :-— 

Goop HouskKEEPING is filled with appropriate and able articles on 
“The Home” and all that can make it comfortable, cosy and happy. 
Builalo Express :-— 

The contents of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING compel the acknowledgment 
that it starts on its career in a most promising fashion. 

Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening :— 

(oop HOUSEKEEPING is unquestionably good in its make-up, paper, 
type and press work, while its “ Bill of Fare” signalizes an intention 
to present the best of matter well deserving the dress givenit. * * 
The field is an ample one, and the reader will find it well covered in the 
excellently arranged magazine. 

New York Christian at Work :— 

Goob HOUSEKEEPING is full of excellent articles from the pens of the 
best special writers on household topics, ably and clearly written and of 
a practical character. Good housekeeping means good and healthful 
living, and anything which will assist our housekeepers to this end is 
worthy of a liberal support. It looks as though the work has been taken 
up by hands and brains fully competent for it. And we heartily wish it all 
the success it deserves. It touches household life at every point, from the 
building, furnishing and decorating of the house, to all the needs of its 
inmates, both in health and sickness. It thus steps into a vast field, but 
it does so with large feet and still larger brains. 

Peoria (Ga.) Saturday Evening Call :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is so prepossessing in appearance that we feel 
like giving it a cordial recommendation. 
Catskill (N. Y.) Recorder :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a beautiful and charming candidate for pub- 
lic favor and if ‘merit wins” will secure it “‘ by a large majority.” 


Danbury (Ct.) Mews :-— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a thirty-two page magazine, published semi- 
monthly, printed admirably and contains a number of articles in build- 
ing, furnishing, provisioning and administering a home. This is the 
most successful venture in behalf of home literature that has come under 
our notice, and if the publishers could put a copy of their first edition 
into every educated home in the land, they would, we believe, secure 
two-thirds of the householders as subscribers. 


Hartford (Ct.) Courant : 

We all “‘ must live ’’ and the publishers of GooD HousSEKEEPING have 
undertaken, in a handsome and convenient magazine, to show us how to 
doit. The practical problems of living are the subjects treated by a 
large number of well known writers. And all these [a partial list of con- 
tributions and subjects] are mentioned as specimens rather than as the 
natural contents. What has been mentioned doesn’t begin to comprise 
all there is in one number. 

Hudson (N. Y.) Register :-— 

As its name implies Goop HOUSEKEEPING is specially devoted to the 
welfare and improvement of home life and in this direction its first num- 
ber indicates that it will be a complete success, and should be welcomed 
toevery home. This, at least, 1s the opinion of the ladies of our house- 
hold, who are regarded as excellent judges in such matters. 


Orange (Mass.) Journal :— 

We have the first number of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, and one can read 
“success ’? on every one of its broad, handsome pages and a great many 
very instructive and interesting things besides. It has a wide field before 
it which is largely follow ground. It only needs to be well tilled to pro- 
duce a bountiful harvest alike to publisher and reader. 


North Adams (Mass.) Transcript :-— 

Goop HouSsEKEEPING promises to be a valuable, attractive and help- 
ful publication. The first number is crowded with fresh and notable ar- 
ticles, interesting and instructive and especially adapted for home en- 
joyment and discussion. It occupies a new field and aims to develop 
and gratify a new want in all our homes and hearts. It is dressed and 
printed with the excellent taste that characterizes all the work of its 
model printing house. 


Greenfield (Mass.) Gazette and Courier :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING can but have a broad field for it will be wanted 
in every household. The magazine, if the standard of the first number 
be not lowered, will be not a luxury, but a high dividend-paying in 
vesiment. 

Philadelphia North American 

There is a great field for a periodical of the class of Goop House- 
KEEPING and with the aim which its salutatory announces and witha long 
list of the best writers on home topics, embracing the sick room, care 
and treatment of children and general sanitary measures, in addition to 
domestic economy and home decorations, this magazine has a mission 
which it seems well able to fulfill. 

New York Pudlishers’ Weekly :— 

The first number of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING Is gotten up with exquisite 
taste typographically, while its contents give promise of a first class 
home journal. 

The New York Critic -— 

Goop HousrKErPiNG has made its appearance and fulfills the promise 
of its prospectus. The contributions, whether in poetry or prose, have 
a family bearing, and the whole aim of the magazine is to raise house- 
keeping to the rank of an art or a science. 

Palmer (Mass.) Journal :-— 

Really the neatest, nattiest and nicest aspirant for public favor, that 
has come before us in some time, is Goop HousEKEEPING, the new family 
journal of which the initial number has just been received. ‘Good 
housekeeping”? is a comprehensive term and this is a comprehensive 
magazine. Its list of contributors is one of admirable excellence and its 
letter press is faultless. There is a place for the journal and it promises 
to fill it perfectly. 

New York J/echanical News :-— 

We have been convinced by a perusal of the contents of Goop IlousE- 
KEEPING, that it will be found worth tenfold its price in every family 
where it is taken. 

New Orleans Christian Advocate :— 

If the initial number of Goop HloUSEKEEPING is a sample of future 
issues, it will be a success and worthy of wide circulation. 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING certainly has a fruitful and spacious field and 
an excellent showing of matters and subjects. 


Baltimore Alaryland Farmer :— 

To say that we are pleased with Goop HloUSEKEEPING expresses but 
a faint part of the gratification we have had in its perusal. It covers a 
ground in our home literature that has long needed a specialist for its 
perfect treatment, and it covers it so well that nothing is needed to sup- 
plement its work. Our better-half says, while reading it, ‘‘ good, better, 
best,” and then best the remainder of the time. 


Hampshire County ( Mass.) Journal :— 

Every husband should subscribe for a copy of Goop LLOUSEKEEPING 
for his wife at once. : 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) News-Press :-— 

In the direction of being specially devoted to the welfare and improve- 
ment of home life, Goop HOUSEKEEPING indicates that it will be a com- 
plete success, and should be welcome to every home. 


Chicago /uter-Ocean 

There seems to have been a neglected corner that Goop IlouSEKEEpP- 
ING intends to pre-empt and cultivate. * * * We give it a welcome to 
the world of journalism and hope it may find appreciation from the many 
who want and need just the information and direction that this will give 
them. 

Philadelphia Ledger 

There is certainly room for such a magazine as interesting lively and 
as Goop IHloUSEKEEPING promises to be, and its contents are most judi- 
ciously varied, between the beautiful and the useful. 

Philadelphia Presbyterian :-— 

Goop HouseKEEPING is a really useful good magazine. 
Chatham (N. Y.) Courier :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING cannot help commending itself to every house- 
keeper. 

Chicago Western Rural :— 

We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of the con- 
tents of Goop HovsrKEEPING. 
Chicago A dvance-Courier :— 

America is pre-eminently the land of good homes which is a good 
reason for believing that such a magazine as Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 


| be well supported. 
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Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HousEKEEPING is one of the most promising and useful journals 
seen ina long time. Its field is new and exclusive; its corps of writers 
able and its aim is the development of a Higher Life of the Household. 
It cannot fail of a distinguished success and only needs to be known to 
be appreciated. 


Indianapolis Dazly Journal :— 
The object of Goop HousEKEEPING is a good one, and the list of 
contributors indicates that the best of talent has been secured. 


Newburgh (N. Y.) Datly Journal :— 

A hasty glance through its pages suggests that the publication will be 
received with pleasure by those for whom it is intended. Certainly, | 
‘housekeeping ”’ is very popular with the people and we doubt not that 
much valuable information on the subject will be gained by readers of | 
this new literary enterprise. 

Portland Zranscript :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING has an attractive bill of fare. 
Kansas City 77mes :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a handsome magazine and will convey to 
every wife many useful lessons. 


Dixon (IIl.) Suz -— 

The initial number of Goop HousEKEEPING is all that a publication 
of its character should be. It begins with means and ability and it covers 
a broad field. It is a journal, or more properly a magazine, to instruct 
and entertain intelligent housekeepers. It will fill a long felt want and 
will do a world of good. 

Clinton (Mass.) Weekly Times :— 

*“‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING.” It fs a pleasant thing when one begins good 
housekeeping to do so comfortably and if possible in good style. The 
first periodical ever given to the world bearing that name has just issued 
its “‘number one,”’ at Holyoke, Mass., and 111 Broadway, New York. 
It is beautiful, as to paper, printing, arrangement and subject matter; 
and all good housekeepers and all who mean to be better, ought to have it. 
Manchester (N. H.) and American :— 

The first number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING comes freighted with in- 
structive matter for the Llomes of the World. In the list of contributors, 
an array of talent is presented that insures successful catering for the 
housekeeping world. 

Hartford (Ct.) Evening Post:— 

The first issue is full of interest, the papers bristling with sensible 
contributions upon topics of home life that are so dear to us all. There 
are special contributors and prizes are offered for a series of papers 
which offer will undoubtedly produce great things in home literature. 


Lawrence (Mass.) Daily American 

The initial number is filled with attractive reading and the publishers 
will endeavor to make GoopD HOUSEKEEPING so attractive that its fort- 
nightly issues shall be always pleasantly anticipated and warmly wel- 


comed. It will treat, not only of housekeeping as exemplified in the 
kitchen, but in the adornment of the living rooms and the chambers, 
the enlightenment and the advancement of the whole household. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) Suaday News :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING fulfills all promises made by its editor previous 
to its appearance. It is intended for the Homes of the World, and con- 
tains information on all topics of interest to home lovers and home 
keepers. 

Westchester (Pa.) Vi/lage Record :— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is before us and there isn’t 
a housewife in the land but would find in its pages numerous hints and 
suggestions that would make easier the work that devolves upon her. 
Lowell (Mass.) Datly Courier :-— 

Goop HousEKEE?PING is a valuable magazine for housekeepers and is 
only $2.50 a year. 

Springfield (Ill.) State Journal :-— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING is full of good things. 
Newport (Vt.) Express and Standard :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is neatly printed and well edited. 

Ansonia (Ct.) Evening Sentinel :— 

A perusal of the handsomely printed pages of the initial number of 
Goop HovusEKEEPING shows that home topics are intelligently, interest- 
ingly and helpfully discussed. It aims to lighten the burdens of the 
housewife and the housekeeper, and to smooth the rough ways of every 
day doings. 

Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel :— 

Goop HouSsEKEEPING is handsomely printed, its contents are interest- 

ing, as well as instructing, and in every respect it is first-class. 


| attractive and gotten up in the best style. 


Albany (N. Y.) Suaday Press :— 

Goop HouSsEKEEPING is the title of a new candidate for the favor of 
housewives. It is very handsomely gotten up and embraces a large 
variety of subjects of interest to the housewife and the family in general, 
Hartford (Ct.) Christian Secretary :-— 

The first number of Goop HouSEKEEPING has a very attractive ap. 
pearance as to form, paper, and printing. Its contents are admirable 
and its papers of the best. 

St. Louis Central Christian Advocate:— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING stands by the principles that our homes will be 
just what we make them, and that we can make them all they ought to 
be. It has a list of writers of reputation on home topics, and it js 
It is published by Clark W, 
Bryan & Co., Holyoke, Mass., just the place that we look to fora 
journal of the kind. 

Athol ( Mass.) Chronicle :-— 

If the number we have of Goop HousEKEEPING is a fair specimen of 
what it is to be, it will meet with success. 
Chicago Western Rural :— 

We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of the con. 
tents of HOUSEKEEPING. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


What good housewife does not take honest pride in the neat appear- 
ance of her rooms, and delight in anything that saves space, comfort, and 
looks? THlow often does she justly complain that she has “no room to 
turn around in” when her apartments are filled with the thousand and 
one articles necessary to housekeeping? To all such--and they consti- 
tute the vast majority of our American women—Sternberger’s Folding 
Dress Pillow will be a boon. Wherever introduced they have super. 
seded the old, bulky, clumsy pillows, that cumber the chairs, when not 
in use, and even when on the bed are perfect mountains. They fold 


| into one-twentieth of their size when not in use and can be placed in any 


small drawer or shelf, or under the bolster. They are selling rapidly. 

The attention of physicians is invited to the advertisement of the 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food for infants, prepared by the Angio-Swiss Con- 
densed Milk Company in Cham, Switzerland. The proper feeding of 
infants is a subject that has always taxed the skill and knowledge of pro- 
fessional men. Condensed milk is more extensively used at present, 
with happy results, than any other substitute for mothers’ milk. Care 
must, however, be taken in using condensed milk, as there is danger of 
children suffering from food too rich and nutritive for proper digestion 
as well as from receiving too little nourishment. The Anglo-Swiss Milk 
Food is intended to take the place’of condensed milk, whenever the use 
of it has been partially or fully discontinued, say from the age of four 
months. The superiority claimed for this food over any other farinaceous 
food is that the former is so prepared that when gradually heated with 
water, according to the directions for use, the starch contained in the 
materials used, and which in its individual character is highly detrimen- 
tal to digestion, is converted in a satisfactory degree into soluble and 
easily-digestible dextrine and sugar. The company do not claim that 
the starch in this food is wholly converted, but that the comparatively 
small portion remaining’ has been so deprived of its individual type as to 
render it impossible to form a paste from the Food by heating it with 
water. The analysis of the Anglo-Swiss Milk Food contains 5 to 6 per 
cent. of moisture, 14 to 15 of nitrogenous matter, 54 to 55 of carbo-hy- 
drates soluble in water, 15 to 16 of carbo-hydrates insoluble in water, 5 to 
6 of fat, and 2 to 2 1-5 of ash. 


AMES 


EVERY LADY 
Married or single, housekeeping or not, 
should be acquainted with the utility 
of PEARLINE in the LAUNDRY, 
and for HOUSE-CLEANING, Dishwash- 
ing, Cleaning Jewelry, Silver, Marble, 
Milk Cans, removing Blood-stains, 
Grease spots, etc. It takes the place 
of soap, is entirely harmless, is univer- 
sally approved, and its value is apparent 
on trial. 


THE BEST COMPOUND 
EVER INVENTED 


TO MAKE WASHING EASY 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, without harm to fabric or hands. 
Sold by all Grocers, but beware of Vile Imitations. 


Manuracturep oncy sy JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


INK CABINETS, 


FOR LADIES. 


IN TWO SIZES. 


No. 1 CONTAINS 


1 oz. bottle Mercantile Ink, 

1 oz. bottle Contrast Carmine Ink, 
1 oz. bottle Brilliant Carmine Ink, 
1 oz. bottle Deep Black Ink, | 
1 oz. bottle Brilliant Scarlet Ink, 

1 oz. bottle Emerald Green Ink, 

1 oz. bottle French Lilac Ink, 

1 oz. bottle Brilliant Blue Ink, 

1 oz. bottle Japan Ink, 

3-4 oz. bottle White Ink, 

1-2 oz. bottle Gold Ink, 
1-2 oz. bottle Silver Ink. 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS. 


No. 2 CONTAINS 


2 oz bottle Mercantile Ink, 

2 oz. bottle Contrast Carmine Ink, 
2 oz. bottle Brilliant Carmine Ink, 
2 oz. bottle Deep Black Ink, 

2 oz. bottle Brilliant Scarlet Ink, 
2 oz. bottle Emerald Green Ink, 

2 oz. bottle French Lilac Ink, 

2 oz. bottle Brilliant Blue Ink, 

2 oz. bottle Japan Ink, 

1 1-2 oz. bottle White Ink, 

1 oz. bottle Gold Ink, 

1 oz. bottle Silver ink. 


PRICE, THREE DOLLARS. 


Sent Post Paid upon Receipt of Price. 


CLARK BRYAN Holyoke, Mass. 


Wew “York Office, 111 Broadway. 
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MRS. BROWN AND MBS. GREEN. 


Said Mrs. Brown to Mrs. Green, 

“What makes your garments look so 
clean ? 

No speck of dirt on them is seen 

To mar your linen’s glossy sheen; 

Your woolen dress that was so soiled, 

I thought that it was surely spoiled, 

Now looks as spick and span as though 

It never had been spattered so! 

- This fine old lace is firm and white ; 

Your silk hose keep their colors bright; 

Your shawl, your gloves, are spotless too; 

That old print gown seems really new! 


In vain my laundress boils and rubs 
The clothes, and labors at her tubs; 
My newest garments soon look worn, 
Get streaked and lustreless and torn.” 
Said Mrs. Green, in turn: ‘‘ My dear, 
Poor soap has spoiled your clothes, I 
fear, 
Compelled your laundress first to boil, 
Then spend her days in fruitless toil. 
My laundress uses Ivory Soap, 
And in its cakes for you there’s hope. 
What in my clothes so pleases you, 
To lvory Soap is wholly due.” 


f your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, 


send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 


to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IVORY SOAP. 


and _a_ contracted chest 
avoided by 
Pratt's Patent Brace. 
Sent by mail on receipt 
of $1, and measure around 
the chest under the arms. 
Cleveland (O.) Shoulder 
Brace Co. For sale 
dealers. 
Ask for Pratt’s Patent Brace. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER, 


“Simplest, Best and “The Ne Plus 
only Perfect Filter.” “—~ tra of Filters.” Dov- 
8.W. Lambeth, Phila Co., 


“Tt makes our mud- ston. 
dy river water clear, It per 


fect. 
Pure and sweet as 
sping wa 
r. G. W. Stewart, L. Strauss & Sons, 
Atty., St. Louis. New York 
“Best Filterin the Cholera. 
world,” J 


veeph laria, Brights Disease 
Fever. Send stamp 


ans. 
The demand sogreat 


the owners have op- pe | 
Filter 
place in New lath St, New York 
for price > 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream or Magical Beautifier. 


Removes Tan 
eaeeee Freckles, Moth-P atc es, 
jy Rash and Skin Diseases, 
_ and every blem- 
ish on beauty,and 
defies detection. 
fay It has stood the 
test of 30 years, 
and is soharmless 
we taste it to be 
sure the prepara- 
tion is properly 
made. Accept no 


as well as 
BEAUTIFIES 
The Skin. 
No other cosmet 
will do it. 


ton (a patient :)—*‘ as you ladies will use them, I recom- 
mend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 


moves Supertivous hair without injury to the skin. 
For sale by all druggists and ‘oods 
N.Y. For sale bya gists and fancy g 
dealers throughout the U. Sc 
Beware of base imitations. 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


, Male’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.,$1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions, 25¢ 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean's Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


OLTON’S 


Select Flavors. 


Perfectly Pure Extracts of Choicest 
Fruits. nequalled Stren; for all. 


Dealers Treble Sales with them. 


Have you tried “ Wuitinc’s 
STANDARD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by 
Paper Co., HoLyoke, Mass, ? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 


smancipation. 
teform and 


bined. Ob- 
ic Ban Shoulder Stock- 
MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTLY PUR Best in the world for 
all purposes, tke Laundly, ath or Toilet. Will not 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease-giv- 
ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 

revents or sore us seven 

rappers or Trade Marks and get the h~adsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 

Sold by all grocers. Manufactured on'y by 

FISK MFG. CO., Sprin ;field, Mass. 
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